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Art. I.—Sermons on several Subjects, by the late Rev. Wi 
liam. Patey, D.D: Sabdean of Lincoln, Prebendary of St: 
Paut’s, and Rector of Bishop-Wearmouth. _ Second, di+ 
tion. 8vo. Longman. *, 


DR. Paley says in the codicil to his will, that * if hisJife . 
had been spared, he had intended to-have printed at Sunder- 
land a volume of sermons,—about 5@0 copies ; and had pro- 
ceeded so far in the design as to have transcribed several ser- 
mons for that purpose.” The other sermons in this-collec- 
tion weré transcribed from a parcel mentioned in the same 
codicil, but which, according to the author’s own confession, 
were left in an unfinished state. The codicil then directs that 
a selection of these discourses should be printed by the Rey. 
Mr. Stephenson at the expence of the executors to the will, 
and should be distributed in the neighbourhood of Bishop- 
Wearmouth : o 


‘ First to those who frequented church, then to farmers families 
in the country, then tosuch as had a person in the family who could 
read, and were likely to read them ; and finally,’ Dr. Paley,con- 
sulting probably his literary fame, and his theological consistency, 
added ‘I wouLD NOT HAVE THE SAME SERMONS PUBLISHED 
FOR SALE.” 


Bat the executors have since thought it right to deviate from 
this clause in the will, and to pubtish the sermons contrary 
to the express injunctions of the testator, in order as is‘ pro» 
fessed, to prevent a surreptitious sale. But were there fio 
other means of preventing a surreptitious sale than by violat- 
ing the will ofDr. Paley ? Did not the Doctor himself, when 
he directed that his sermons should be distributed only amon 
his parishioners at Bishop-Wearmouth, foresee that some 6 
those copies might, by loan, by sale or stealth, by accident, 
or design, find their way into a more extensive circulation ! 
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But a vigorous conduct on the part of the executors might as 
easily have prevented the surreptitious sale of this work as an 
author can prevent the surreptitious publication of any'of his 
works.If Dr.Paley had lived to have copied and revised these 
sermons himself, it appears from the codicil to his will that 
he did uot, in that case, intend to print“more than 500 co- 
pies for private distribution. But the Doctor had transcribed 
only a few of these sermons before his death, and many of 
those which are found in this collection, were left in a very 
unfinished state. This réndered him unwilling that they 
should have any thing more than a circumscribed circula- 
tion among those before whom-they were preached. It 
appears therefore to have been the duty of the executors 
most rigidly to have complied with the intentions of ‘the 
testator; and not to have distributed a copy mote than 
he had ordered by his will; and, at any rate, not to have 
sanctioned the public sale. ‘The executors should have cons 
sidered that Dr. Paley himself thought these sermons unfit 
for the public eve, that they are more likely to diminish than 
to augment his literary fame, and that some of the doctrines 
which he espoused in the hour of sickness and decay, when 
his intellect was more clouded, and his judgment less clear, 
were totally irreconcilable with those to which he was 
known lo adhere in his better days. Ordid the extraordi- 
nary phetiomena which have terrified even many strong and 
reflective minds within the last twenty years, induce Dr. 
Paley to think that, in some points of faith, there should be 
an exoteric doctrine for the illiterate,and an esoteric for 
the wise ; that a c¢: tain portion of darkness is better than too 
much light ; that it is better to maintain even erroneous opi- 
nions, which have been long established, than to run the risque 
of innovation? There are some few points of doctrine in these 
sermons which, Dr. Paley, however well he might, in his 
declining years, think that they were adapted for the meri- 
dian of Bishop-Wearmouth, would not, in the vigorous. 
maturity of his intellect, have ventured to defend before an 
enlightened audience. The theological tenets, indeed, which 
are espotised in these sermons, though they make some 
rather awkward efforts to approach the standard of what is 
called orthodoxy, or the religion of the loaves. and fishes, 
are, nevertheless in numerous instances, as dissonant from the 
thirty-nine articles, as those arlicles themselves are both 
from reason and the scriptures. 

We do not deny, but that, in many passages.in these ser- 
mons, we discover marks of what Paley was in his brightest 
days. Wesee prools of the same lucid elearness,of concep- 
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tion, the same discriminating perspicacity, the same cohe- 
rence and solidity of reasoning, and the same energy of 
Bogor. The sermons themselves are on the following 
Opics, r 


. 


* Seriousness in religion indispensable above all other dispositions: 
—The Love of God.—Meditating upon Religion.—Of the State 
after Death.—On Purity of the Heart and Affections.—On Taste 
for Devotion.—Of the Doctrine of Conversion.—Prayer in Imite- 
tion of Christ.—On Filial Piety—To think less of our Virtues and 
more of our Sinrs.—Salvation for Penitent Sinners.—Sins of the 
Fathers upon the Children.—How Virtue produces Belief, and 
Vice unbelief.—John’s Message to Jesus.—On Insepsibility to Of- 
fences. —Seriousness of Disposition necessary.— The Efficacy of the 
: Death of Christ.—All stand in need of a Redeemer.—The Efficacy 
of the Death of Christ consistent with the ‘Necessity of -a good 
Life; the one being the Cause, the other the Condition of Salva« 
tion.—Pure Religion.—The Agency of Jesus since his Ascension, — - 
Of spiritual Influence in general.—Sin encountered by spiritual 
Aid.—Evil Propensities encountered by the Aid of the Spirit.—The 
Aid of the Spirit to be sought and preserved by Prayer.—The 
Destruction of the Canaanites.—Neglect of Warnings.—The Ter- 
rors of the Lord:—Preservation and Recovery from Sin.—This 
Life a State of Probation.—The Knowledge of one another in a 
future State.’ 


Most of these sermons are brief ; and are, for the most 
part,-composed of a series of observations on the subjects of 
which they treat, such as the great and well-furnished mind 
of Paley would readily produce without any unusual stretch 
of the intellectual faculty. We do not say that all the res 
flections are altogether trite and common-place ; for Paley 
eould not, even in the most careless mood, write many pages 
without either producing something that was new, or giving 
new force to what was old.The first sermon, which fs on seri- 
ousness in religion,is one of the longest. The author shows 
in asimple but impressive manner, the causes and constitu. 
ents of that levity of mind which is the opposite of serious« 
ness, and which, while it lasts, forms a sort of impassable 
barrier against the access of religious reflections to the un- 
derstanding. In answer to the common objection that 
religion generates sadness and dejection,, Dr. Paley remarks 
with his usual discrimination and good sense that, 


‘ No man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing his duty, on the con 
trary, one good action, one temptation resisted and overcome, one 
sacrifice of desire or interest, purely for conscience sake, will prove 
a cordial for weak and low spirits beyond what either indulgence or 
‘diversion, or company can aw them. And a succession end 
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course of such actions and self denia‘s, springing from a religious 
principle, and manfully maintained, is the best possible course that 
can be followed as a remedy for sinkings and oppressions of this 
kind, Can it then be true that religion leads to melarcholy ? Oc 
casions rise tu every man living; to many very severe as well as 
repeated occasions, in which the hopes of religion are the only stay. 
that is left him. Godly men have that within them which cheers 
and comforts them in their saddest hours ; ungodly men have that 
which strikes their beart likea dagger in their gayest ments. , 
Godly men discover, what is very true, but what, by most men, is 
found out too late, namely, that a good conscience, and the hope of 
our-Creator’s final favour and acceptance are the only sulid happi- 
ness to be attained in this world. Experience corresp nds with the, 
reason of the thing. I take it upon me to say, that religious men 
are generally cheerful. If this be not observed,as might be expect- 
ed, supposing it to be true, it is because the cheerfuiness which re- 
ligion inspires, dves not show itself in noise, or in fits and starts of 
merriment, but is calm and constant. Of this, the only true and 
valuable kind of cheerfulness, for all other kinds are hollow and 


unsatisfying, religious men possess not less but a greater share than 
others,’ 


In the sermon on the love of God, we do not find much 
said that has not been better said before. The loveof God 
must be considered either as a devotional feeling of grati- 
tude, excited by the intellectual perception of his goodness 
in the external world, or by the actual,sensation of it in every 


_ pleasure which we experience. The love of God, as it is 


thus explained, must, under some modificatiofis, and.in a 
greater or less degree, find its way to the bosums of men 
under every system andinevery clime. But when Christian 
theologues talk of the love of God, they generally include 
in the idea not merely a devout sense of thankfulness in its 
passive state, but as possessing all the energy of an active 
principle of benevolence. To Jove God according to the 
injunctions of the Christian scriptures, is to keep his com- 
mandments. The love of God in this point of view, is con- 
sidered both as an effect and as a cause. It is the effect of 
knowledge, and it is the cause.of holiness. We cannot love 
God without some previous cognizance of the proof that he 
is; and before we can obey his will, it is necessary to know 
what itis, ltis not blind obedience which is required of 
man. Itis not merely that obedience which an impetuous 
sensation might engender ; but which might be vaciltatin 

or fugitive as the cause. It is rather that obedience, whic 

is the fruit of knowledge, which is the most fit and accept- 
able homage for rational] and accountable man to offer to his 
maker. Of knowledge, as it regards the works of God, or 
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the experience of his goodness, in the great theatre of crea 

‘tion, or in the dealings of his providence, love will always be 
the fair associate. But love without knowledge, or devotio- 
nal regard without intellectual discrimination, the fervors of 
piety without the presence of an enlightened mind, are apt 
to give a wrong direction to the feelings, to set some of the 
passions in a blaze, or to generate a tendency to superstition 
and intolerance. The dark pages of ecclesiastical history, 
will teach us what enormities have originated in the love of 
God, where it has been associated with ignorance. 

Dr. Paley saysthat ‘ the love of God is a guard against 
error in condact;’ that ‘it in some measure supplies the 
place of every rule.’ But is that love likely to produce these 
effects which is notillumined with knowledge? Must we not 
know what duty is,before we can deliberately guard against the” 
deviations? And with respect to rules of conduct, can their 
fitness or unfiinéss be known without the exercise of the un- 
derstanding ? But Dr. Paley says that ‘ he, who has it, (the 
love of God) within him, has little to learn.’ Our answer 
to this is, that the love of God can benothing but a confused 
and indeterminate sensation, where it is blended with igno- 
rance ; and that, where the heart is not previously the seat 
of vicious habits, God willalways be more loved tn proportion 
as heis more known. 

That religion is most worthy of a ratioual nature, which 
is founded on a comprehensive knowledge of the attributes 
of God. These attributes, in proportion as they are better 
understood, will be found to produce every religious impres- 
siou which can be wanting either on. the mind or heart. 
Does thy soul reed an.awful idea of his power? seek it* 
in the coutemplation of the heavens above. Behold the sun, 
the mown, and the stars, which he hath ordained. Does thy 
heart pant for the consciou’ presence of his goodness? Go 
in request of it in the earth beneath. Proofs of it exist withe 
in thee, and are scattered around thee. Has not ample gra- 
tification been provided for every sense? Hast thou not 
abundant evidence of his goodness in the structure of man 
and in the charms of creation ? in the objects of thy sight,thy 
hearing, thy touch, thy taste, thy smell? Gop 1s Love; of 
this Lhou possessest accumulated proof ; and thy mind if it 
be at all reflective, may continually add to the stock. 

In the third sermon the author very earnestly enforces the 
necessity of religious meditation. : 


© Tf the great author of all things,’ says Dr. Paley, * be himself 
invisible to our senses, and if our relation to him must necessarily 
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form the greater interest and concern of our existence, then it fol- 
lows, that our great interest and concern are with those things 
which are now invisible. We are saved by hope, but hope that is ~ 
seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he vet hope for ? 
but if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.” ‘I'he first infirmity, therefore, which religion has to cons 
quer within us, 1s that which binds down our attention to the things 
which we see. The natural man is immersed in sense : nothing 
takes hold of his mind but what applies to his sense, but this dispo- 
sition will not do for religion : the religious character is founded in 
hope, as contradistinguished from experience, in perceiving by the 
mind what is not. perceived by the eye ; unless a man can do this, he 
cannot be religious ; and with many it is a great difficulty.’ 

* All religion,’ says the author, ‘ which is effectual, is and must 
be spiritual. Offices and ordinances are the handmaids and the in- 
struments of the spiritual religion, calculated to generate, to pro» 
mote, to maintain, to uphold it inthe heart, but the thing itself is 
purely spiritual. Now the flesh weigheth down the spirit as with a 
joad and burden.’ 

In this passage and in many others in these sermons, Dr. 
Paley has used terms, which are very familiar in the produc- 
tidns of divines, and which are suffered to pass current in the 
popular vocabularies of theology, but which, when they 
come to be examined; are found to be destitute of ideas, or 
to surpass human comprehension. The Qpctor says,’ all res 
ligion which is effectual is and must be spiritual.’—Now, 
what is the precise meaniig which the Doctor intended in 
this place to convey by the word spiritual ? For in an affair 
of'so much importance as religion, no words ought to be 
used which have not a precise and definite signification, Yet 
it is in religion more than in any thing else, in which terms 
are used which are in the highest degree ambiguous, indeter- 
minate, and obscure. In fact, the vocabulary of theology 
is in the hands of the great mass of writers on the subject, a 
there jargon of senseless sounds. Dr, Paley however can 
seldom be accused of having employed words without a defi- 
nite meaning. He Has done it more frequently in the pre- 
sent posthumous publication, than in all his other writings, 
The reason is obvious;—in this volume of sermons, he has, 
for the most part, taught the established opinions in such 
terms as he fuund in common currency, and which are wont 
to be circulated without inguiry into their signification, or 
any attempt to resolve them into their constituent parts.— 
But to retarn from this digression.—What is the precise- 
meaning whic) the author intended to affix to the word 
** spiritual,” as it is here employed ?—“ All religion which 
is effectual is and must be spiritual.” Did he by spi- 
ritual mean what is not composed of flesh and blood ? as itis 
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said.in scripture, ‘ aspirit has not flesh and blood, &c.”—= _ 
In this case the sentence would rua, “all religion, which Is 
- effectual, must not be made up of flesh and blood.” —Bat 
the converse of this would be “ all religion which is effec- 
tual must not be human,” for what is the human nature but 
flesh and blood? this therefore could not be the Doctor’s 
meaning.—By spiritual did the Doctor mean invisible ? for 
what is spiritual or immaterial, cannot be discerned by 
any material sense. In this case the sentence would 
run, . “All religion, which is effectual, must be invisi- 
ble.”——But as the Doctor is talking of religion, in its rela- 
tion to this life, and as the way of advancement to 4 bet- 
ter, (which is implied in the term effectual,) he cannot 
mean a religion which is impalpabl. to'sense, or of which 
there is no visible evidence in this earthly scene. Method- 
ists talk a great deal about ‘ spiritual religion ;” by which 
they mean that religion which has most of the zestof sensa~’ 
tion, and which supposes a sort of extatic deliriumin the de- 
votional sensibility; but Dr. Paley was no methodist, and 
therefore by ‘a religion to be effectual must be spiritual,” 
he could not mean “ religion which is entirely confine 
within the province of feeling, without any active visible ex= 
istence.—But, perhaps, by“ all religion, which is effectual, 
must be spiritual,” the Doctor means must be real and sin- © 
cere ;—aincere in opposition to what is hypocritical,and real,’ 
as contrasted with whatis visionary, or what has no actual 
corporeal existence.—Here then, after having at length éx- 
iricated ourselves from the wilderness of conjecture, we ap- 
proach to the region of common sense, which we heartily 
wish that our modern theologues would never abandon to 
rush into the thickets of mystic ignorance or fanciful absur- 
dity. If Dr. Paley meant by “ that religion which is effectual, 
must be spiritual,” that religion which is real and sincere, 
he must have known that no religion can be real and sincere 
which is not operative in the disposition, the sentiments and 
the conduct.—Now let us ask the reader, what is this bat 
practical religion?—Instead, therefore, of using a term which’ 
is not very definite, and which might mislead, why could 
not the :earned Doctor have simply said ‘all religion, which 
is effectual, is and must be practical.’—This would have pre- 
vented all misapprehension ; and it would be impossible for 
Dr. Paley or any other divine in Christendom to prove that 
any other religion than thisis or ean be effectual ; that it is, 
or that it can be, of any service in this life or of any advan- 
tage with respect to the promotion of our pr see iu the 
next.—We are well aware that our notians of religion bave 
not been sufficiently diversified with the regale of mystery, for 
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ihe common mass of mankind. But,if truth bea less savory dish 
than error that is not our fault; but the fault of a vitiated 
taste. 

In the next sentence to that which we have examined at 
large, Dr. Paley says ‘‘ offices and ordinances are the hand- 
maids and instruments of spiritual religion, calculated toges 
nerate, to promote, to maintain, to uphold it in the heart, 
but the thing itself is purely spiritual.” Here the word spt- 
ritual is used twice, and. in neither place is it very clear 
what is meant, unless we have recourse to our former suppo- 
sition that it means read or practical. Of thisreligion, which 
he denominates spiritual, the Doctor says that ‘‘ offices and 
ordinances are the handmaids and the instruments.” Now 
what are we to understand by these offices and ordinances? 
Did he mean the rites and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
dand ; including the offices and ordinance of baptism, of 
communion, of the visitation of the sick, of the burial of the 
dead, of the gun-powder-plot, of the capital punishment of 
King Charles ?--We fear, very much fear that none of 
these offices and ordinances of our mother church, even 
though accompanied with the lifting up of hands and the 
falling down of knees, will be in the language of the Doc- 
tor the “‘ handmaids and instruments,” of practical religion, 
* calculated to generate, to promoté, to maintain, to uphold 
it in the heart.” —Wewill venture to affirm, in opposition tothe 
authority of the Doctor, and to any authority whatever, that 
true practical religion is neither generated, nor promoted, 
nor maintained, nor upheld by the rites and ceremonies of 
any church in Christendom. No ;—thank heaven ; practi- 
cal religion is neither begotten, nor maintained by the stones 
of which a church is made, nor by the bells in the steeple, 
nor by the organ in the aisle, nor even by the hood and sur- 
plice of the offici:ting priest. Religion, is independent of 
all, and of any of these, with all the associated forms.— 
Practical religion is nothing more nor less than the HABIT 
OF WELL-poiING. As it refers to the mind and affections it 
denotes the disposi/ion to do good ; as it refers to the conduct 
it implies the actually duing it as often as opportunity offers. 
—But what offices, and ordinances, what rites and ceremo- 
nies are these which can generate, promote, maintain, and 
uphold this habit ?—None ! the only means with which we 
are acquainted by which this habit of well doing can be pro- 
duced, cherished, and invigorated,is by the continual repeti- 

‘tivn of the particular acts of which it is composed.—These acts 
we need not enumerate, they are known to all, in whom the 
moral sense has not been beuumbed and deadened by a course 


gf vice, 
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In his fourth sermon,which is “ on the state after death,’’ 
Dr, Paley has, as might have been expected, throwa no 
new light overthe subject; but his conclusion is, that after 
death, we shall have bodies, though far different from, and 
superior to the present ; but that, notwithstanding this, the 
continuance of the same consciousness will enable us tore 
cognize ourselves.— Dr, Paley has not entered into the per- 
plexing question of a corporeal resurrection; but itis pretty 
evident that hedid not receive the doctyine according to its 
literal acceptation. For his resurrection refers rather to that 
of the same consciousness than of the same body? Tie lane 
guage of Christ on this subject was an accommodation of 
ideas to the imbecility of human apprehension. 

The fifth sermon, which is on the “ purity ofthe heart and 
affections,” from i John iii. 2, 3, contains some excel.. 
jent remarks. The following may serve as a specimen, 


€ Our Saviour hath told us what the things are which defilea man, 
and this isthe enumeration ; evil thoughts, adulteries,fornication, 
murders, thefts,covetousness, wickedness,deceit ,‘asciviousness,an evil 
eye, blaspheimy,pride, foolishn: ss ;and the reason given why these are 
the real-proper defilements of our nature, is, that they proceed 
from within, out of the heart : these evil things come from within, 
and defile the man. ‘The seat, therefore, of moral defilement, ace 
corditg to our Saviour, isthe heart; by which we know, that he 
always meant the affections and the disposition: The seat therefore, 
of moral purity must necessarily be the same ; for purity is the re- 
verse of defilement. Consequently, to purify oursetves,is to cleanse 
our hearts from the presence and pollution of sin; of those sins which 
reside in,and continye in the heart, This is the purgation pearing | 
fntended in our text.This is the test of purgation enjoined upon as. 
is to be noticed, that it goes beyond the mere control of our actions. 
Iradds a further duty, the purifying of cur thoughts and affecuons 
Nothing can be more certain, than that it was the design of our Sa- 
viour, in the passage here referred to, to direct the attenfion of his 
disciples to the heart, to that which is within g man in. contrudis- 
tinction to that which is external. Now he who only strives to 
contro} his oytward action, but lets his thoughts and. passions. ine 
dulge themselves without check or restraint; does not attend te 
that which is within him, in contradistinciion ta that which igexter- 
nal, Secondly, the instances which our Saviour has given, though 
like all instances in Scripture, apd to say the truth, in ail 
ancient writings, they he specimens and iilustrations of this 
meaning, as to the kind and nature of the duties or the vices which 
he had in view, rather than complete Catalogues, including all 
such duties or vices by name, so that no other but what are thus 
named and specified were intended :though this qualified way of une 
derstanding the enumerations-be right, yet ever this enumeration it- 
selfshows, thatovr Savioyr's lesson went beyund the mere external 
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action. Not only are adulteries and fornications mentioned, but 
evil thoughts and lasciviousness; not only murders, but an evil eye; 
not only thefts, but covetousness or covetings. ‘Thus by laying the 
axe to the root, not by lupping off the branches, but by laying the 
axe'to the root, our Saviour fixed the only rule which can ever pro- 
duce good morals.’ 


If such be ‘ the only rule which ean ever produce good mo- 
rals,’ what becomes of the Doctor’s offices and ordinances to 
which so much spirttual efficacy was lately ascribed ?—-We 
were pleased with the following observation in the sixth 
sermon, ¢ 
*« ‘th public worship we thank God in general terms, that is, we 
join with the congregation in a general thanksgiving ; but a devout 
- mian brings to church the recollectian of special end particular mer- 
cies; particular bounties, particular providences, particular deli- 
veranges, particular relief recently experienced, specially and cri- 
tically granted in the moment of want or danger, or eminently and 
fupereminently vouchsafed to us individually. These he bears in 
Kis thoughts, be applies as he proceeds ; that which was general, he 
iukes close and circumstantial; his heart rises towards God, by a 
dense of mercies vouchsafed to himself... He dues not, however,con- 

ne himself to those favors of Providence, which he enjoys above 
feany othefs, or more than most others; he does not dwell upon 
distinctions alone; he sees God in all his goodness, in all his boun- 
ty. Bodily ease, for instance, is not less valuable, not less a mer- 

1, because Others are at ease, as well as himself. ° The same of 
his health, the use of his limbs, the faculties of his understanding, 
But what I mean is, that, inhis mind he brings to church mercies, 
in which he is interested, and that the most general expressions of 
thankfulness attach with him upon particular recollections of 
goodness, particular subjects of gratitude, so ti at the holy fervour 
of his devotion is supported; never wants, nor can want materials 
to act upon.’ \ 


_ Phe sixth is altogether anexcellent discourse. In the se- 
venth sermonon Matt. ix. 15, the doctor supports an opini- 
on, whieh is not quite in unison with some of the thirty-nine 
articles, nor with the tenets of the methodists, that there are 
some persons, who, from having been piously educated, and_ 
having persevered in pious courses, have no need of, what is 
called, conversion. But the doctrine of the church evident- 
ly is that a//, without one individual eaceplion, are corrupt 
to the very core, and cannot be purified without the unction 
of grace. And the orthodox would have told the doctor that 
this unction is a gratuitous thing, which has no reference ei- 
ther to pious education or to pious courses;— We think, how- 
eve, though the doctor has made some demonstration of 
his heresy, that be has proved his point,. that the doctrine 
of conversion should not be indiscriminately enforced. 
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Im the eighth sermon on praying in Timitation’of Christ, 
Dr. P. remarks 


‘ Every man has some subject or other to which his thoughts tarn 
when they are not particularly occupied. _In-@ good Christian this 
subject is God, or what appertains to him. A. good: Christian 
walking in his fields, sitting in his chamber, lying upon _his bed, is 
thinking of God. His meditations draw of their own accord, to 
thatobject, and then his thoughts kindle up his devotions ; and de- 
yotion never burns so bright or so warm, as when it is lighted up 
from within.’ 


In the ninth sermon we find some good remarké'on the in= 
teresting story of Joseph and his brethren, bat the Doctor 
émploys it principally to inculcate dutifulness of childrer ta 
their parents.—In two sermons the Doctor impresses witty 
considerable force the necessity of thinking less of our virtues 
and more of our sins.[n sermon xiii.the Doctor endeavours té 
reconcile the tremendous threat in Exod, 20.5. of visiting ihe 
sins of the fathers on the children to the third and fourth ge 
neration, with the benevolent character of the Deity and té 
other parts of scripture,to which it seems diqametricallyoppo- 
site. We leave it to the reader to determine his succéss iw 
settling this knotty point, as well as his attenipt to prove ‘in 
serm. xxix.that the command of God to exterminate the Ca. 
haanites was consistent with his jastice and other attributes, 

In this collection we meet with three sermons on spiritual 
influence, and thé same nymber on spiritual aid’ ; which are 
interspersed with many discriminating remarks and pious 
thoughts.--In the three sermons on the death of Christ, tlie 
Doctor endeavours to make an approximation to the ortho. 
dor creed on this subject ; but still we. do wot believe’ that 
the orthodox will give him many thanks for his pains. ‘The 
Doctor assigns to the death of Christ a certain degree of effi- 
cacy ‘ in the procurement,’ (we use his own words) ‘of hu. 
man salvation,” bat still he inculeates the necessity of hus. 
man obedience with as much earnestness as if salvation » 
could be procured in no other way.—The Doctor, borrowing 
the opinion of an impartial theologue, but whictr that theo- 
logue on farther research abandoned as untenable, consi- 
ders the death of Christ a3 the cause, aud a good life as the 
condition of salvation.—The last opinion is certainly true; but 
the firstis founded on an error, originating in a’ misappre- 
hension of Jewish pliraseology. ii 

The onty cause of human salvation is thelove of Gad, 
‘ not operating through the medium,nor caused by the interven- 
ing agency, of another’s sufferings, but impetied by his own 
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essential, and infinite benevolence towards his sensitive, in- 
tellectual, andaccountable, but frail and imperfect creatures, 
—The love of God, like his own existence and all his un. 
searchable attributes, is uncaused ; but nevertheless it ope- 
yates as not only revealed religion but the moral constitutionof 
the world seems to proye,a¢cording to certain laws ; and it is 
by obedience to these laws,that man as a free agent may secure 
the love of God, or rather those benefits, that peace and 
that joy which those who thus render themselves the objects 
of the divine love, invariably possess. The scriptural doc- 
trine is that “ God is love ;” love, self existent and uncaused 5 
and with respect to the love of God, as it exists in the breast 
of man,—** this is the love of Ged that we keep his command- 
meuts,” or obey those laws.which he has ordained ; and in 
the channel of which his beneficence constantly flows. 
_ Very cogent and very satisfactory reasons have been as- 
signed for the death of Christ by the theologue, to whom we 
have alluded above, without having recourse to the absurd 
and heathenish notion of a vicarious punishment.—But though 
we do not think thal one man by his sufferings can accu. 
mulate a stock of merits on which another may draw by the 
help of faith for as much as is requisite for his own salvation, 
yet we are far from thinking that the future happiness which — 
js destined for good men of all nations and systems is the ef- 
fect of individual merit so much as of divine benevolence, 
Compared with the purity and perfections of God the best men 
living are nothing but infirmity and pollution ; butis not the 
love of God greater than the infirmity of man? Is not the 
love of God infinite? Is it uot sufficient to supply all the de- 
- ficiency of human merit, to fill upthe blank that as,left in the 
moral performancesof man ?—Toascribe the final acceptance 
of man to the death and sufferings of an individual, of what- 
ever dignity or rank he may be rather than to the love of 
God, is to derogate from she most glorious attribute af the 
Most High, and to lower it ia the estimation of his crea- 
tures.—We shail have other opportunities of saying more 
ou this subject. rags 

The last sermon in this volume is on the knowledge of one 
another ina future state. Dr. P. founds what he says on 
this topic, on the latter clause in the 38th verse of Col. 1.— 
The scripture itself throws so little light oa this subject, that 
it can be supported oaly by remote inference or _ probable 
conjecture, But the idea itself does certainly derive coun- 
tenance from some passages in scripture,and the thought is so 
¢ eering to the heart,aud such a source of solace in this warld 
of calamity and disappointment, that we were glad to see it 
supported by the respectable authority of Dr, Paley. 
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Art. (1.—Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, 
Written by himself. And Pragmenta Regalia, being’ « 
Fiistory of Queen Elizabeth's Favourites; by Sir obert 
Naunton. With explanato%y Annotations. , 800s 10s..6d, 
Murray, 1308. | 


THE former part of this volame is an anonymous.repab- 
lication of the memoirs of one of Elizabeth’s courtiers, origi- 
nally edited from ‘a MS. by the Earl of Cork, and recently 
brought again into nofice, by the copious. use which Mr. 
Walter Scott has made of the work, as illustrative of the 
border bistory. The life of this noble author was divided be- 


tweemthe pleasures of the court and ‘the perils of war. “At 


court he seems to have lived very much ‘ by God’s blessing,” 
or in more modern phraseology, by his wits. One of bis me- 
thods of raising a supply isnot yet out of fashion. ~ 


* Having given out some money to go on foot in twelve days te 
Berwick, | performed it that summer, which was worth to me 20008. 
which bettered me to live at court a good while after.’ 2.20. hy 


He was in Flanders in 1577 ‘and 8, when Lord 
had the command, but finding no hope of any gooc 
to be performed returned for England, and found 
little experience “ that a brave war and a poer spi 
commander never agree.” ay ie 
In 1588 we find him partaking the noblest triumph of the 
English navy, thedefeat of the Armada—of which he 
a spirited.description. He accompanied the expedition un- 
der the Earl of Essex sent into France to the aid of Hey 
1V. and when that nobleman fell under the displeasure of h 
mistress for not returning in obedience to ptm 
shewed great dexterity in reconciling the queeo to her 
vourite, by working upon her feelings inan address no-less 
bold than artful. 


‘ Madam, I know my lord’s care is such to obey.all your com- 
mands, as he will not make one hour stay after Sir Francis hath dee 


a. 
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livered him his fatal doom ;.but, Madam, . give me leave to let your 
Majesty.know before hand, what you shall truly find at his return, © 
after he hath had the happiuess to see you and kiss your band. He 
doth so sensibly feel his disgrace,and however you think it reason for 
this you have done, yet the world abroad, who know not the cause 
of his so sudden leaving his army to another, will esteem it a weak. 
ness in him, and a base cowardliness in’ him to leave.the army, now, 
when he should meet the king and his whole army for tte besieging 
of Roan, You will bedeceived, Madam, if you think he will ever 
after this have to do with court or state affairs. I know his full re- 
solution is to retire to some cell in the country, and to live there, as 
@ man never desirous to lodk a good man in the face again. ‘And in 
good faith, Madam, to deal truly with your Majesty, I think. you 
will not have him a long-lived man after his ‘return. The late 
of his brother, whom he loved so dearly, and this heavy doom that 

* you have laid upon him will ina short time break his heart, Then 
your Majesty will have sufficient satisfaction for the offence he bath 
committed against you.’ P. 29, 


He.seems to have given himself no .small credit for his 
skill in conducting so nice an affair to a successful issue. 


¢ Thus God blessed me in this journey, that through my poor 
weakness I procured that from her, which all my lord’s friends in 
court, nor all ber council, could procure.’ Pp. 32. 


After he had passed his best time in court and got little, 
he accepted from Lord Scroop, his brother-in-law, the depu- 
tation of the wardenry of the west border ; upon whieh : he 
betook himself to the couotry afier be was past one and thir- 
ty yearsold, where he lived with great content, for, says 
he, ‘ we had a stirring world and few days passed over my 
head, but I was a horseback either to prevent mischief, or 
bring the border to better quiet.’ His exploits in the perfor. 
mances of this arduous duty are detailed pretty much at large, 
and have all the charms of chivalrous emprise’' to recom- 
mend them to the perusal; and, as they deserved, so they 
were ultimately crowned with complete success. £. 

About this period of his life Sir R. Cary. espoused the 
daughter of Sir Hugh Trevannion, more for her worth than 
her wealth, and by that step awakened the jealousy of the 
queen, who considered all her courtiers as her adorers, and 
the marriage of any of them as an affronting act of infidelity, 
His account of the manner in which te compelled his mis- 
tress to forgive him is very characteristic, and will afford some 
useful hints to those of our readers (if any such there be) 
‘who -have occasion to learn, how they may manage the great 
-without danger of recalcitration. ... , ) 
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* My brother'Sir John Gary, that was then. Marshalt of Beawielp, 
was sent to by the King of Seots, to desivethim-that he would meet 
his Majesty at the bound road.at a day appointéd,; ‘for that heilied 
a matter of great importance te aequaint his sister’ the Queen’ dF 
England withal: but he. would hot- trust the Queen's ambassador 
with it, nor any other, unless it were my>father, or same of hisehif- 
dren. My brother sent him word he would-gladly wait on his Ma- 
jesty, but durst not until he had acanninledr the, Queen therewith 5 
aud when he had received her answer, he would acquaint him with 
it. My brother sent notice to my father of the Kings desire. 
My father shewed the letter to the Queen. She was not willing rm 
my brother should stir out of the town;* but knowing, though she 
would not know, that [ was in court, she said, * I yin bs fine Sow, 
that has lately married so wofthily is hereabotits ; ‘send him if’ you 
will, to know the King’s pleasure.’’ My father answered, he’ knew 
would be glad to obey her command. ‘ No,’ said she, * do yewbitl 
him go, for {have nothing to do with him.’ My father came, and 
told me what had passed betweey them, I thought it hard to be 
sent, and not to sce her; but my father told me plain » that’ she 
would neither speak with mé, nor see me, ‘ Sir,’ said [,*4f shee on 
such hard terms with me, [ had need be wary what Ido. If Figo 
the King without her licence, it were in her power to hang me atmy 
return ; and for any thing I see, it were ill-trasting her.’ My father 
merrily went to the Queen and told her what I said. She answered, 
‘ if the gentleman be so mistrustful, let the Secretary mekea sufe 
conduct to go aud come, and I will sign it.” Upon these termed 
parted from court and made all the haste for Scotland. ‘Upow my 
return I made all the haste I could to court. I arrived there on St. 
Stephen’s day in the afternoon, Dirty as [ was, 1 came into the 
sence, where I found the lords and ladies dancing. The Queen was 
not there. My father went to the Queen tu let her know that L-was 
returned. She willed him to take my message or letters, and bring - 
themto her. He came for them, but I desired him to excuse me; 
for that which I had to say, either by word or by writing, I must de~ 
liver myself: I could neither teust him, nor much less-any other 
therewith. He acquainted her Majesty with my resolution, With 
much ado, I was called for in; and I was left alone with her. Over 
first encounter was stormy and terrible, which I passed over with si- 
lence.- After she had spoken her pleasure-of me and my wife, L told 
her, that, she herself was the fault of my marriage, and that if she had 
but graced me with the least of her favours, I had never left her, nor 
her court ; and seeing she was the .chief cause of my misfortune, I 
would never off my knees till I had kissed her hand and olteined. my 











* The town of Berwick, from whence the Queen would not have himstir, be- 
cause she did not deem him to be a proper messenger, knowing there was a better 
within call.” 2. of Cork, 


*. 
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pardon.” She was net displeased with my excuse, and before we patted 
we grew good friends. Then I delivered my message and my papers, 
which she took very well, and at last gave me thanks for the pains 
T had taken. So having her princely word that she had pardoned and 
ten all my fauits, f kissed her hand, and came forth to the 
‘presence, awd was in the court, as | was ever before.’ P. 57. 


The account of the death of Elizabeth is very full and in. 
teresting;and not the least wonderful of our author’s exploits 
was his rapid journey or rather flight from London to Edin- 
burgh, for the sake of being the first who should announce 
the event to James. After that king’s ac¢ession tothe throne 
of England, the Queen made choice of Sir R. Cary’s wife to 
have the care and keeping of the Duke (afterwards Charles 
the first) of whom and his sapient father some curious paiti- 
culars are related. 


* The Duke was past four years old,when he was first delivered to 
my wifes hewas not able to go, nor scant stand alone, he was so weak 
in-bis joints and especially his ankles, insomuch as many feared 
they were out of joint. Yet God so blessed him, both with health 
and strength, that he proved daily stronger and stronger. Many a 
battle my wife had with the King, but she still prevailed. The King 
was desiroys that. the string under his tongue should be cut, forhe 
was so long beginning to speak, as he thought he would never have 
spoke. ‘Then he would have him put in iron boots, to strengthen 
his sinews and joints; but my wife protested so much against them 
both, as she got the victory, and the King was fain to yield.’ 
P. 140. 


_ When the age of the prince rendered it necessary to dis. 
miss his female attendants. Sir R. Cary succeeded to the 
government of him, but not without some opposition on the 
part of Prince Henry, who would bave given the place toa 
Scots gentleman of great learning and very good worth: but 
Sir Robert triumphed by his firmness and address with the 
aid of asitrong recommendation to the King, given in his 
favour by the Lord Chamberlain the Earl of Suffolk. In 1621 
the King made him Baron of Leppington. He followed Prince 
Charles to Spain in 1623: and by him after bis accession to 
the throne was created Earl ef Monmouth, with which event 
these Memoirs conclude. The accompanying work, fragmenta 
Regalia, was written by Sir Robert Naunton, nsaster of the 
court of wards, and is justly characterised by the present editor 
in his advertisement, The author lived in the element of a 
court and had experienced ail its fluctuations. His charac- 
ters of statesmen and warriors are drawn with such spirit, as 
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leaves us only to regret their brevity, and the obscurity in 
which he sometimes thinks it necessary to ‘involve them.’ 
The character of the queen is the most proiiinent and finish- 
ed, his description of her parliament we are apprehensive 
will appear rather obsolete. ; 


* For I find not that they were at any time given to any violent 
or pertinacious dispute, elections being made of grave and discreet 
persons, not factious and ambitious of fame; such as came not 
to the house with a malevolent spirit of contention, but witha 
preparation to consult on the public good, rather te comply than 
contest with her majesty. ‘Neither do I find that the house was 
at any time weakened and pestered with the admission of too many 
young heads, as it hath been of later times,’ &c. ¥P. 187. 


In p. 195 we find an amusing anecdote. 


‘ Pawlet, Marquis of Winchester and lord treasufer, havjng 
served then four princes in as various and changeable season, that 
I may well say time nor any age hath yielded the like precedent : 
this man being noted to grow high in her favour (as his place and 
experience required) was questicned by an intimate friend of his, 
how he stood up for thirty years together, amidst the changes and 
reigns of so many chanceilors.and great personages?’ ‘ Why,’ 
quoth the marquis, ortus sum ex salice non ex quercu,’ ‘ f was'made . 
of the pliable willow, not of the stubborn oak ;? and truly the old 
man hath taught them all.’ . 


The splendour of théir era, the rank, abilities, and oppor 
tunities of observation, which both these writers possessed, 
render their pictures of the times valuable for spirit and 
truth of resemblance, and though somewhat different in” 
their colouring and style, yet they form an excellent pair, 
worthy of a distinguished place in the cabinets of those 
who are loveis of English history and of ‘ the golden days 
of good queen Bess.’ 








Art. II].—An Enquiry into the State of National Subsist. 
ence, as connected with the Progress of Wealth and Popu- 
lation. Py W.T. Comber. pp. 382. Cadell. 1808. 


IN the first chapter the author delineates the extéensioh 
of agricultural habits in this coustry by the conquest of the 
Romans, and the diminution and discouragement which 
they experienced under the more pastoral propensities and 
more turbulent system of the Saxons. But the introduction ‘of 
the Christian religion tended to give a new turn to the’sen- 

Crit. Rev, Vol. 16, March, 1809. 
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timents and habits of the people. A greater degree of indus 
try and subordination was produced and the wealth of the 
country was increased, But the increased produce of the 
soil, ‘ was consumed by the nobility or expended in build- 
ing monasteries, churches, and cathedrals; and itis calcula- 
ted that at the close of the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
at least one third of the lands of the kingdom were granted 
to the endowment of these religious foundations. These 
Jands were exempted from taxation, and for the most part 
freed from military service.’ 

C. IL. exhibits the effects of the feudal system on agri- 

culture from the conquest to the reign of Henry VII. 
‘Perhaps no conquest was ever attended with such a total 
change of landed proprietors as that of this country by the 
Normans under the first William. Within ten years after 
that event there was not a single earl, baron, or abbot, who 
was an Englistynan born. The smaller proprietors were 
contented to retain their lands as fiefs of some great Nor- 
man lord and under the condition of military service. As 
the lands of the nobility were held by personal service, they 
were not originally hereditary, but were declared to be so by 
. the charter of Henry [. in 1100; and the same privi- 
lege was extended to the tenants of the nobles. In process 
of time the personal services which were exacted under the 
feudal system, were transferred to substitutes, and finally ex. 
changed for a pecuniary compensation. 

The system of feudal vassalage, though it was favourable 
to the subjection of the people, was very injurious to the 
independence of the sovereign. The nobles, habituated to 
the exercise of arbitrary power in their own domain, could 
not readily yield obedience to the mandates of the crown. 
The aid, which they afforded to the king in the most criti- 
cal exigencies, was alternately prompted or withdrawn by 
caprice; and it was seldoin obtained without some deduction 
from the independent authority of the sovereign. In this 
state of turbulence and discord the people were, at the same 
time, impoverished by the exactions of the clergy, and the 
kingdom was drained to supply the prodigality of the court 
of Kome. In the reign of Hen. ILL. the holy see demanded 
‘a full tenth of all profits whatsoever.’ The revenues of the 
crown in the interval between the death of the conqueror and 
the accession of Henry VII. had experienced a considerable 
diminution. The revenue of William L. amounted to the im- 
inense sum of £400,000, at a time when the pound troy of 
silver was coined only into twenty-one shillings and four 
pence, which now makes sixty-two shillings. In the reigns 
of Edward 1¥. Edward V. and Richard 111. the revenue did 








not amount to more than 100,000, and in that of Henry VI. 
it had fallen as low as£64,976. ~ 

If the revenue of the crown be considered, in any degree, 
as a criterion of the wealth; and the resources of the coun- 
try, it will appear thatin the long period which elapsed be- 
tween the reign of the conqueror and that of Henry VIF. 
the industry and consequent prosperity of the people 
were rather retrograde than progressive. But, during all 
this time the country, destitute of commerce and manufag- 
tures, and possessing only a few raw materials for exchange, 
was almost wholly agricultural, And it appears to us that it wad 


‘this agricultural state of the country, which rendered its pros - 


gress so slow,or rather which prevented it from being progres- 
sive in knowledge, in industry, and population, The advocates 
for the agricultural system, and the friends to an anti-com- 
mercial system, will be ready to dispute this influence, but 
we will ask them, did the country accumuldte wealth till it 
became commercial? Did it produce a superfluity of food 
tillit became commercial? Did it possess a varied exube- 
rance of furniture or movables. till it became commercial ? 
Did it become populous till it became commercial? Did 
agriculture itself flourish till the country became commet- 
cial? Was cultivation prosecuted with ardour or by im- 
eee machinery and skill, till it became commiercial ? 

ill it became commercial did it so well sustain the pressure 
of war, or at all patronize the arts of peace? | 

These questions may be answered by the affirmation of 
facts which the advocates for the agricultaral system will 
find it difficult to gainsay or refute. 


* The state of Poland,’ as Mr. Comber well remarks, ‘and a 
great part of Russia, which are strictly agticultural countries, and 
where feudal manners still exist, exhibit an exaet picture of what 
England is represented to have been for several ages after the con- 
quest. The nobles living in splendour and luxury, and the peasants 
* in the profoundest ignorance, and most abject poverty. The state 
of vassalage is in such countries so absolute, as utterly to preclude 
the lower orders’ from acquiring capital; and the impossibility of 
emerging from their condition, stifles every exertion, They aban- 
don themselves to a stupid and brutal apathy, which sinks them in 
the scale of existence almost below the rank of reasonable beings. 
The annual produce of the country had been very inconsiderably 
increased since the conquest, and in whatever degree this might 
have taken place, it could not have tended to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the lower orders. Whatever the produce of the soil may be, 
the subsistence of the peasantry, in a country purely agricultural, is 
always coarse and scanty. ‘I'he peasants in Poland live in a great 
measure on grey pease, with a small quantity of bacon, The Rus- 
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id 
sian peasant devours green raw vegetables, and every species of 
trash. The peasants in Scotland fived chicfly on oatmeal, till 
within a véry late period. In Ireland they consume only such ar- 
ticles, as if saleable, command a comparatively small price; such 
as potatoes and butter-milk ; and in fact this forms the chief suste- 
nance of the’peasantry in a great part of Germany at present. 

* As all the great landed nations of Europe were at this time near- 
ly in the same state, the articles of mere subsistence did net yet 
ferm an object of commerce. They were therefore consumed 
in the country, and as the towns were still inconsiderable, a great 

ortion of the produce of the land was consumed by the lord and 
Fis retainers, servants, and dependants. ‘The hospitality of the 
old English barons is proverbial. In fact, those who did not pos- 
sess lands themselves, and being above the rank of peasants, were 
‘riot engaged in agriculture, became dependent on some great lord. 
The younger sons of the smallergentry preferred this state to dee 
scending from their rank, in pursuit of some industrious means of 
acquiring a Avelihood. The tables of the barons were therefore 
generally crowded with a number of such retainers, always ready 
to attend them in their wars, which they Were eager to promote. 
This is still the case in Poland, where some of the nobles have sel- 
dom less than forty or fifty, and sometimes a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred persons at the'r tab!es, 

‘ Without examining,.with Mr. Hobbes, whether war is‘ the 
natural state of man, we may discover many principles arising from 
stich a state of society as we have described, which would have @ 
tendency t promote it. ‘Ihe pride and ambition of leaders, the 
hopes of acquiring distinction, or extending their power: all these 
causes, aggravated by the devotion and servile flattery of their 
dependants, were sufficient to instigate to war when the governing 
power was weak or unpopular. We accordingly find that all the 
great nations of Europe were the scenes of war and commotion 
daring this period. ‘This natural effect of the state of society, by 
its tendency to pefpetuate that state, exhibits another of the re- 
actions of the political machine. 

‘ The only improvements which were made in the country inthis 
period, were in the building churches, cathedrals, and monasteries, 
and castles, and mansions of the nobility. It may, however, be 
observed of such improvements, that, as they did not produce a 
revenue, the annual produce of the country was not by this means 
augmented, 

* In that state of society, indeed, where agriculture is the only 
species of industry, every improvement which is made in the coun- 
try is necessarily ccnfined to the land. But however great these 
may be, and in whatever degree the annual produce of the country 
may be augmented, the advantages resulting from them are never 
communicated to the great body of people, so long as great pro- 
prietaries and the system of vassalage exist. Even where such @ 
nation is surrounded by others which have made great advances 
in arts and riches, and where the produce of the soil forms an ob- 
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ject of commerce, we do not find it to have the effect of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the lower orders. Notwithstanding the ferti- 
lity of Poland, and ther great wealth that must have been drawn 
into the country from the exportation of her produce, the situation 
of her peasantry is even more deplorable than that of the American 
Indians. Not only is their sub-istence coarse and scanty, but their 
food and clothing are equally miserable. They have neither hats, 
shirts, stockings, or shoes A cap with a long coarse woollen gar- 
ment, loose trowsers, and sandals, form the whole of their ward- 
robe. This garment serves them for a blanket and a bed, and as 
they appear to sleep very contentedly in an empty cask, in the 
want of other accommodation, it is to be presumed their general 
lodging is not much better. In fact, it is known that among the 
numerous domestics of the'nobility both in Poland and Russia, the 
greater part of thtm sirep in the halls, stair-cases, or other parts 
of the house, or out-houses, without any bed, i. 
‘They are at the same time so abjeci and servile, that a Pole will 
creep to kiss your feet for the most triflimg donation in money, 
which he immediately expends in brandy. This I have witnessed 
ata time when the wheat which they had brought to Dantsig was 
selling-for four or five pounds a quarter. | 
; * Agriculture, therefore, appears to have little tendency to increase 
the riches or ameliorate the conditidn of a people. ‘The state of 
warfare which it encourages; the overgrown power of one class, and 
the abject subjection of the other, are equally unfavourable to 
population, That paramount avd almost exclusive importance 
which has been assigned to this species of industry, arising proba- 
bly from a sense of the indispensable nature of subsistence, and the 
miseries which have been produced by a want of it, has been ex- 
tended too far in considering it as the source of wealth and the 
cause of the amelioration of a country.’ 


These remarks of the author are a full refutation of the 
statements of Messrs. Spence and Cobbett, who maintain 
that agriculture is the only source of national wealth; when 
it appears from facts, whjch cannot be controverted, that 
even the supply of food is most defective and irregular, and 
famine most common ig countries which are purely agricul- 
tural. In a couatry which is purely agricultural,the industry 
of the people is too much confined to one direction; and 
sufficient excitement is not afforded to the active powers of 
man. ' 

In c, iii. the author describes the gradyal destruction of 
the feudal system, which was greatly favoured by the faci- 
lities which were afforded by Henry VII. to the cutting off 


of entails, and by the encouragement which was given to - 


the commercial habits of the people. The prices of wheat 
during the last ten years of the reign of Henry VII. and the 
first ten of his successor, were remarkably regulas and low 
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Yet.during this period great distress was experienced by the 
lower orders. Hence we see that the low price of subsist- 
ence is notalways a proofof its abundance. The misery 
which was experienced by the people was owing principally 
to the want of commercial and manufacturing indus- 
try in the country. For however cheap or plentiful the 
principal articles of sabsistence may be, agreat want of them 
will necessarily be felt by those who have no equivalent to 
offer for the possession, It was the general dearth not of 
food but of articles which might be given in exchange for 
it, which principally occasioned the distress mentioned 
above. Butit is commerce and manufactures which can 
alone multiply the articles of exchange, 

The advocates of the agricultural system found their hy- 
pothesis on a state of society which never did exist, and the 
possibility of which will be found to decrease in propor- 
tion to the farther advances of civilization, But when 
they set themselves in array against the volaries of 
commercial policy, they reason as if the country, which is 
to be the theatre of their speculations, were divided into 
equal portions of Jand, and as if each family could raise a 

roduce enough for itsown subsistence. But under every 
form of political society, the land mast always be divided 
among a greater or smaller number of proprietors, and, even 
where the proprietors are more numerous, there will always 
be a great numberof persons who aye not proprietors, or 
who oes no land. Now, will the proprietors endeavour to 
gtow more corn or to produce more food than is sufficient 
for their own subsistence, and that of their labuurers, in 
order to dispense it gratuitously among a inass of idle per- 
sous who bave no articles of commerce or manufacture, of 
luxury, of convenience, or utility to give in return? Hence 
do we not see that the agricultural system cannot alone pre- 
vent distress, apd that such distress must be felt however 
much agricultural habits may prevail, where commerce and 
manufactures have not furnished those, who are neither pro- 
prietors nor cultivators of thé soil, with products which they 
may exchange for food. 

Mr. Comber bas shown that § manufactoring industry 
can only be supported and put in activity by an accumula- 
tion of floating wealth existing independent of land.’ Before 
this country possessed any such accumulation, the compe. 
tition of other countries, in which it had taken place, great- 
ly retarded the growth of our national industry. The raw 
prodace of the country, which, if there had been any accu- 
mulation of what is called capital, would have been converted 

into articlesof manufactuie, was exported, and the price of 
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subsistence was raised, while the means of obtaining it were 
diminished. It is 


‘ that wealth, which has been called capital, which, in thainfancy 
of commercial industry, realizes itself in the precious metals, and 
afterwards becomes vested in the materials of manufacturing in- 
dustry, in the subsistence of the labourers, in machines, and other 
conveniences for facilitating and improving that industry.’ 


When, however, Mr. Comber depreciates the value of 
acommerce in raw, compared with that of manufactured 
produce, he should have remembered that, in the infancy of 
civilization, nations ¢41 have little else but raw produce to 
export; and that it 1s by the export of this produce that 
that capytal is accudulated which is requisite for the sup- 
port of other speaes of industry, and for the establishment 
of manufactures Though, therefure, we do not agree with 
Mr. Malthus that the sale of rude produce is the most pro- 
fitable brancbof trade, we are convinced that it is the sale 
of this prodsce which censtitutes one of the primary sources 
of that ac-umulation of capital, by which manufactures, 
which ar the most lucrative branch of trade, are ultimately 
establisied. The trade of America at present principally 
consis in the exchange of her rude produce for manufac- 
tured goods, but by this exchange a capital is to be accu- 
mulated which will be finally employed in‘the establish- 
meni of manufactures. 

C, iv. is entitled, the Exportation of Grain matured into 
a System under the Stewarts. 1n this chapter the author ex- 
hibits a concise historical view of the prices which corn 
bore, and at which the import er export wasallowed. The 
fifth chapter treats of ‘ the forced exportation of grain by 
means of a bounty from the revolution to the beginning 
of the reign of his present majesty.’ In this part of his 
worl the author has very clearly shown the mischievous in. 
flumce which a bounty on the exportation of corn had on 
th: commercial prosperity of the country. This bounty wes 
eiacted soon after the revolution ; and it amounted to 5s. 
spon the exportation of every quarter of wheat, when the 
prices did not exceed 48s. per quarter, Thisbounty ap- 
om to have been originally designed as a bribe to the 
anded interest to support the new settlement of the govern- 
ment after the abdication of James. But, in whatever pri- 
vate motives or political views, it might originate, it tended | 
materially to injure the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terest. The more plentiful and cheap corn is in the home 
market, thé lower must be the wages of manufacturing la- 
bour, which must bear a’ proportion to the price of subsist. 





‘ 
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ence; and the better able will our native manufacturers con- 
sequently be to stand the competition of the foreign market. 
Bat this bounty tended to enable thé foreign manufacturer 
to buy corn of English growth at a cheaper rate than it 
could be procured by the manufacturer of this country. The 
industry of this country was, therefore, placed on a disad- 
vantageous footing compared with that of the continent. 


¢ The French formed stores in ther principal manufacturing towns, 
not only of grain, but of wine, and sdd them out to the workmen at 
low prices. With this view they made tontracts inEngland for the de- 
livery of large quantities of grain at a fied price. The merchants en- 
tering into these contracts on the faith & government, that the ex- 
portation should remain free, contracted again with the farmer, 
and he became bound to deliver the quantity Gntracted for at the sti- 
pulated price, whatever the fate of the harvestmight be. This sys 
tem was carried so far, that, notwithstanding th, war, in which the 
two countries became involved in 1743, the emortation direct to 
France was allowed ; and, in the year 1747, the kench contracted 
for 400,000 quarters of wheat. The quantity of Wheat alone ex 
ported in the three following years was 2,100,000 quavers, on which 
alone the bounty considerably exceeded half a miliion, 


Under the bounty system, 


* The sum granted by government being paid only on the event 
of the grain being actually exported, the foreigner became a yecese 
sary party to the realization of the profit. If wheat, therefore, was at 
25s. in this country, he 5s. received by the exporter reduced the price 
to him, to 20s. A profit of 1s. per quarter, there. re, would he § 
percent. and at atime when interest was not more than 4 or 4% per 
cent. perannum, this profit on a transaction which would probab] 
be completed in a few months, and with very little risk, would be 
the utmost, which, consistent with the spirit of competition, we can 
reasonably suppose would be obtained. ‘The foreigner, tierefore, 
purchased wheat at 21s, when the English consumers Welt paying 
25s.’ 


To grant a bounty on the exportation of any arlide js 
only to encourage one species of industry at the expene of 
all the rest. Industry, like other things, should be sufhy- 
ed to find its own level, which it will always do when leét 
to itself. A bounty on the export of grain is a tax taken fron 
he pockets of the people; this is in itself an injury to 
the community: and a benefit to foreigners. Grain will 
always be raised in proportion to the demand ; and the de- 
mand will always be found to regulate the supply better 
than the artificial incitement of bounties, by which the 


public good is sacrificed to that of individuals or to extra- 
neous considerations. ; 


* C, vi. gives an account of the decline of the exportation of grain 
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and the jncrease of agricultural produce, from the beginning of 
the reign of his present majesty to the consolidation of the corn-laws 
in 1791.’ 

During the present reign, the agricultural produce of the 
country hagexperienced a considerable increase, But this 
increase has been owing more to the extension of commerce 
and the increase of manufacturing industry than to any other 
cause, 


‘ The average annual produce of wheat at the beginning of the 
reign of his present Majesty, was about 3,800,000 quarters, of 
which about 300,000 had been sent out of the kingdom, leaving 
about three and haif millions for home consumption. In 1773, the 
produce of wheat was stated to the House of Commons, to be four 
millions, of which the whole, and above 100,C@ imported, were 
consumed in the kingdom. In 1796 the consumption was stated 
in the House of Commons, by Lord Hawkesbury, trom documents, 
to be 500,000 quariers per month, or six millions annually, of 
which about 180,000 were imported, shewing an increased ‘produce 
in about twenty years of 1,820,000. It is evident, therefore, not 
only that no defalcation of produce has taken place, in consequence 
pf the cessation of exportation, as has been too lightly assumed, 
from the occasiunal necessity of importation 5 but that it has in- 
creased with the augmentation of our commerce and manufactures, 
And indeed the manner in which the produce of manufacturing in- 
dustry operates in stimulating to an increase of the produce of, the 
soil, notwithstanding the process is disguired by the intervention of 
money, is very easy to conceive, and demonstrates Its operation, nog 
only by the augmentation of agricultural produce, but in the in- 
creased comforts of the fa:mer, and tie wealth of tae land-holder, 
But the circumstance which is the most remarkable. and the most 


important in this process, is that a great part of the sathe capital, | 


which is employed in supporting manufacturing industry, passing by 
a very rapid circulation into the hands of the farmer, serves as a ca 
pital for the support and encouragement of agricuitural industry. 
But that capital, whichis employed in promoting the growth of 
grain for foreign consumptton, and for carrying on that commerce 
which is occupied in its transportation, returns circuitously into 
the country, and passes by a very slow circulation, down to the 
manufacturing orders ; operating as a comparatively feeble encou- 
ragement to the industry.’ 


The seven remaining chapters of this sensible and useful 
work are devoted to the fallowing subjects, 


‘ Occasional bounties on the importation of grain and the further 
enhancement of price, during the still more rapid impfovement of 
the country; from the consolidation of the corn laws in 1791 to 
the end of the year 15803. ‘The imposition of further restrictions 
on importation by the act of 1804, and an examination of the 
grounds assigned for that measure. The inefficiency of the act of 
1804, in excluding the competition of the foreign grower; and the 
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mode of effecting that object puinted out. The actual state of the 
consumption and production of subsistence in the country. The 
critical and dangerous situation cf the country in respect to stocks 
and supplies of grain. The probable consequences of the continu- 
ance of the present situation of the country; and her pros- 
pects on the re-establishment of peace. ‘The conclusion, with some 
remarks on distilleries, as a remedy against scarcity.” 


The anti-commercial writers insist that foreign trade 
makes no addition to the wealth of a country, and that, 
in computing the value of any articles which form the sub- 
ject of foreign export, we must deduct the value of the sub- 
sistence consuined by the manufacturer, before we calculate 
the gain. But Mr. Comber well remarks that, 


* The whole of the equivalent received by the manufacturer for 
his labour, forms the amount of his income, and the riches 
of a nation consist in the collective incomes of all the members who 
compose it. The income of a nation is no more to be estimated by 
what remains after the maintenance of the individuals composing it, 
than we should estimate the riches of an individual by what he laid 
by after maintaining himself and his family, rather than by the sum 
which he annually expended.’ 


© The means which each individual possesses in himself of afford- 
ing an equivalent tothe farmer, for the subsistence which is raised for 
him, may be said to be the cause of calling it into existence ; the 
produce keing litnited by the means which exist of furnishing this 
equivalent; and the subsistence thus consumed, may be said to be 
realized in the commodities produced.’ © 


Mr. Comber very properly objects to the regulations which 
have at different periods, been established in this country 
respecting the commerce in grain. ‘These regulations have 
been utterly repugnant to the object of procuring stores of 
foreign wheat to be kept in the Kingdon, ‘and have natu- 
rally tended to limit the intercourse of this country with the 
corn-growing countries to times of absolute scarcity.’ 

Thus the evil is often long and severely felt before the 
remedy can be applied. The evil of scarcity, arising from 
deficient crops or bad seasons, can be prevented only by 
making large deposits of grain against the time of need. 
But, under the present corn Jaws, such deposits will not be 
made by individuals, and governments are seldoui anxious 
to provide for any thing but the present exigency. They 
leave futurily to shift for itself. [nu this country when the 
crops are plentiful and the prices low, the bounty ‘ operates 
as an encouragement to send the surplus out of the king- 
dom.’ When, thérefore, the crops are abundant no stock is 
accumulated against the time of deficiency ; and, even when 
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they fail, importation is retarded by the high duties till the 
prices reach the maximum of endurance. 

By the act of 17y} a bounty of 5s, per quarter was to be paid 
on the exportation of wheat when ever “ middling British 
wheat was under 44s.: and when wheat was under 50s. the 
enormous duty of 24s. Sd. was to be paid on importation, By 
the act of 1804 a bounty of 5s. was granted on the exportation 
of wheat when it is at or above 48s, per quarter, and had not 
risen to 54s, and the exorbitant duty of 24s. 3d. is imposed 
on importation when the price is under 53s. The -bounties 
on the exportation and the duties on the importation of 
grain, when under acertain average, may tend to keep up 
the prices, and to promote the interest of a particular class 
of the community at the expense of all the rest; but the ge- 
neral good, though an unsafe rale for the conduct of indi. 
viduals, ought to be the polar maxim of all public institu- 
tions. Holland, though not an agricultural country, yet 
owing to the freedom which prevailed in the commerce of 
grain, became for a considerable time, almost the granary of 

urope, Titus the prices were moderate in Holland in 
1764, when the distress was universal in this country. The 
English government have always done more harm than good 
by their officious interference in the commerce of grain, 


* The complaints of the farmers,’ says the author, § of the ine 
adequacy of the prices in 18C3 and 1804, were such as to océasiog 
a committee of the house of commons to be appointed to take that 
subject into consideration, and ta examine into the existing laws re- 
specting the commerce of grain ; the commixtee reported that the high 
prices had occasioned large tracts of waste land to be brought into 
cultivation, which, combined with the two last productive seasons, 
had depréssed the value of grain so much as it was feared would 
greatly tend to the discouragement of agricuiture; unless maintain- 


ed by the support of parliament. The interpretation of this enigy 


matical report appears to be, that the prices which had already be- 
come depressed by an extension of growth at home, might become 
so much farther depressed by the competition of the foreign grower, 
if it were not prevented, as to discourage the production of grain.” 
—‘ After the nation had so recently experienced the inconveniences 
of scarcity, which, in the estimation of every impartial man, can 
only be attributed to the unfavourableness of the seasons, combined 
with the want of encouragements to forming stores either of English 
or foreign wheat; we cannot but be syrprized.at the impatience of the 
nation under the first effects of the reaction of these causes. The 
cry of the agriculture of the country being endangered is one of those 
stale tricks by which the interested impose upon the ignorant, or by 
which the powerful choose to cvlour their aggressions. An increase 
of tillage in consequence of high prices, was a natural effect of the 
return of the pendulum, and®would have gradually corrected itself; 
$o supp -se that it should nectssarily verge agiin tu an opposite ex- 
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treme, implies that there exists no principle by which the produc- 
tion of grain will regulate itself to the demand.’ 


It is not a little extraordinary that in so recent a period 
as 1804, when the principles of political economy were so 
much better and more generally ‘understood, an enlightened 
legislature should have again had recourse to the old falla- 
cious, and mischievous system of bounties, in order to force 
the exportation of grain, to lower the price to the foreigner, and 
to raise it to the native consumer. 








Art. 1V.—Calebs in search of a Wife,comprehending Obser- 
vations on Domestic Habits and Manners, Religion and 
Morals. 2vols. 12mo. Cadell and Davies, 1808. 


IN the first chapter of this work Mr. Coelebs describes 
what, in his opinion, a wife ought to be; andhe draws his 
deal of nuptial excellence from the character of Eve as it 
is delineated by Miltoh. Of those qualifications, which 
render a woman an help meet for man in this mortal coil, 
Ceelebs reckons the study of household good among the chief, 


* Let,’ snys he, ‘a woman know what she may, yet if she knows 
not this, she is ignorant of the most indispensable, the most appro- 
priate branch of female knowledge. Without it, however she may 
inspire admiration abroad, she will never excite esteem, nor of 
eourse durable affection, at home, and will bring neither credit, nor 
comfort to her ill-starred partner.’ 


Ceelebs represents himself as a young man of four and 
twenty, of an ancient family and a considerable estate. 
His father died soon after he had completed his studies in 
the university of Edinburgh. After the death of his fa- 
ther the predominant wish of his mother was to see him 
happily married. Part of her advice to him on the proper 
object of his choice is so excellent that we shall quote it as 
a memento which may be consulted with advantage by those 
who are about to speculate in the lottery of matrimony. 


* Do not indulge romantic ideas of super-human excellence. Yet 
let not your standard be low. Ifit be absurd to expect perfection, 
it is not unreasonable to expect consistency. Do not suffer your- 
self to be caught by a shining quality, till you know it is not coun- 
teracted by the oppositedefect. Be not taken in by strictness 1m 
one point, tll you are assured there is no laxity inothers. In cha- 
racters, asin architecture, proportion is beauty. ‘T'.e education of 
the present race of females is not very favourable to domestic hap- 
piness. For my own part, I call education, not that, which smo- 
thers a woman with accomplishments, but that which tends te’con- 
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-solidate a firm and regular system of character; that, which tends 
to form a friend, a companion and a wife. I call education not 
that which is made up of the shreds and patches of useless arts, but 
that which inculcates principles, polishes taste, regulates temper, 
cultivates reason, subdues the passions, directs the feelings, that 
habituates to reflection, trains to self denial, and more especially 
which refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes, and passions, - 
to the love and fear of God.’ 


In the above passage we object to the expression * to 
consolidate a firm and regular system of character.’ ' For 
if a character be consolidated, it must be firm, and if it be 
firm, firmness, as applied to character, supposes it to be re- 
gular and consistent. Instead, therefore, of saving that which 
tends to consolidate a firm and regular system of character, 
the author should have written‘ that which tends to give so- 
lidity to the character.’ We do not exactly knew what the 
author means by that which refers all actions, feelings, sen- 
timents, tastes, and passions, to the love and fear of God. 

The actions, feeling, sentiments, tastes, and passions, may 
be bad as well as good, contaminated as well as pure, viti- 
ated as well as sound; turbulent as well as composed ; bat are 
we to refer both, promiscuously and without regard to moral 
differences, to the love and fear of God? The sense would 
have been more definite and perspicuous if the author had 
written ; which permits no actions, which cherishes no 
feelings nor sentiments, no tastes, and no passions, which are 
incompatible with the love and fear of God. 

The following is part of the description of the mansion 
and grounds of Mr. Ceelebs. : Mi 


‘The Priory, ahandsome gothic mansion, stands in the middle of 
a park, not extensive, but beautifully varied. Behind are lofty 
mountains, the feet of which are covered with wood that descends 
almost to the house, On one side a narrow cultivated valley winds 
among the mouatains; the bright variegated tints of its meadows 
and corn fields, with here and there a little white cottage, embo- 
somed in trees, are finely contrasted with the awful and impassable 
fells which contain it. An énconsiderable but impetuous river rushes 
from the mountains above through this unadorned but enchant- 
ing little valley, and passes through the park at the distance of 
about a hundred yards from the house.’ 


This passage affords but a poor specimen of the descrip- 
tive powers of the author of Coelebs. Itis not qnite clear 
to what ff at the close of the third sentence refers. We 
suppose to the ral/ey, mentioned above ; but this is not so 
certain as to leave no roomy for doubt. We must.add that - 
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an inconsiderable is incompatible with the idea .of an impes 
tuous and rushing stream. The author states that the valley 
was unadorned, but he had previously given us to under- 
stand that it displayed the riches of cultivation, and was 
sprinkled with white cottages embosomed in irees Thus we 
find that this valley instead of being left in its nataral state 
was improved by human industry. It was the effect of this 
culture, which was seen in the varied tints of the meadows, 
the corn fields and the little white cottages which rendered 
the valley so enchanting. What then does the author mean 
by saying that it was unadorned ? We make this remark to 
show that writers where they are delineating some real or some 
imaginary scene should take care to leave no incongruities 
in the verbal picture, which, when they are seen, dissipate 
the impression, by destroying the resemblance. If we 
were to quole more of this description of Calebs’s raral 
domain, it would be found that images are heaped toge- 
ther till the whole representation becomes confused and 
indistinct. , 

While. Mr. Coelebs was dividing his time * between the 
enjoyment of this exquisite scenery, his books, &c. he was 
suddenly deprived of his inestimable mogher. After this do- 
mestic less Mr. Coelebs resolves to quit the Priory for a few 
months to pass some time in London and to visit a Mr. 
Stanley,who was an intimate friend of his father, at Stanley 
Grove in Hampshire. 

The following remarks on the benefit which may be de- 
rived from the social circles of the metropolis are very 
sensible and judicious. 


* For giving a terseness and a polish for conversation ; for rubbing 
out prejudices, for correcting egotism ; for keeping self importance 
out, if not for curing it; for bringing a man to condense what he 
has to say, if he intends to be listened to; for teaching him to en- 
dure opposition, and not to think every man who differs from hinz 
in matters of taste a fool, and in politics a knave ; for cutting dowa 
harangues,for guarding bim from producing as novelties and inven. 
tions, what has been said a thousand times ; for quickness cf allu- 
sion, which brings the idea before you without detail or quotation ; 
nothing is equal to the miscellaneous society of London.’ 


Celebs was induced to undertake this journey with tHe 
more alacrity as he hoped that in the more numerous circle 
in which be is about to mingle, he should be able to seleet 
some amiable object to whom he might give his hand and 
his heart. His connubial propensities liad been some time 
excited, and before he leit home he had already formed an 











ideal of female excellence in his own mind, which he was 
determined, if possible, to realize in the person of bis wife. 

As soon as Coelebs arrived in London he visited some of 
his father’s friends, and was concerned to find that two or 
three gentlemen who were ‘ very regular in their atten- 
dance on public worship in the country, seldom went to 
church in London.’ Coelebs pays his first visit in the me- 
tropolis to a gentleman whom he had occasionally seen in 
the north, and who was a widower with two daughters. 
The dinner displayed so little elegance of arrangement or 
skill in the culinary art, that Ceelebs, after puzzling his 
brain foran explanation of the phenomenon, determined 
that the ladies must be proficients in the learned languages. 
He accordingly anticipated a rich classical repast ; but on 
asking. the eldest sister if she: did. not think Virgil the 
finest poet in the world, she said that she had never 
heard of the person mentioned by Ccelebs, but had read 
© Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, and Sympathy of 
Souls,’ &¢. Mr. Coelebs was soon convinced that thisjfainily 
would not furnish any thing in the shape of woman to cor- 
respond with his ideal of nuptial excellence. 

At the house of Sir John Belfield in Cavendish-square, 
Ceelebs expected a full regale onthe mental luxury which 
the erudite converse of the metropolis can supply ; but at 
dinner he found most of the conversation interrupted or ine 
grossed by a loquacious epicure, who was deeply read in the 
Almanac des Gourmands; and after the cloth was removed, 
when our wife and wisdom-seekiog hero had just begum 
to listen to an interesting account of Egypt, his attention, 
was diverted by half a dozen children, ‘ lovely, fresh, gay 
and noisy,’ who rushed into the room. Ccoelebs in vain en- 
deavoured to resume the conversation, but was prevented by 
the disturbance and confusion which ensued. We suppose 
that the author mentions this incident in order to discourage 
the practice of introducing the children of the family into 
the parlour after dinner tosee the company and. partake of 
thedesert. The author seems to object to the custam be. 
cause it tends to interrupt the gravity or seriousness of the 
conversation ; but, allowing this, we will ask, doeait not ex- 
ercise the benevolent affections? If this be its effect we 
think that it is a stronger reason for the practice than 
Coelebs has assigned against it : and that those individuals 
whoare fond of learned argumentation, may readily fiad 
other opportunities of gratifying their desire. 

Atthe family of a Mr. Ranby, who had a villa at Hamp- 
stead, Coclebs met with a rigid and petulant antinomian im 
the person of the lady of the house, who was fond of dis- 
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playing her polemical ski!! inf a perpetual conflict with her 
spouse. Mrs. Ranby had three daughters, who, were attired 
im that scant drapery, which serves as a mirror for the con 
tour of every limb. Their mother, who had little idea of the 
necessity of intellectual or moral cultivation, but who 
imagined that divine grace would do all that was requisite, 
had paid little attention to their education. She had kept 
them very religious/y from balls and plays, and constantly 
did them the great service of praying for their conversions 
But allthis maternal care did not, strange as it may seem, 
produce any repletion of knowledge or of virtue. Atl which 
they knew was a few frivolous accomplishments with which 
they whiled away the time. Ceelebs in vain endeavoured to 
engage tlem in a serious conversation. In the parlour while 
Ceelebs- was debating some theological and moral questions 
with Mrs. R. they ‘sat whispering and laughing, and netting 
white silk gloves.’ . 


* When Celebs proposed a walk in the garden he found them as 
willing to talk as destitute of any thing to say. ‘Their conversation 
was vapid and frivolous. They laid great stress on small things, 
they seemed to have no shades in their understanding, but used the 
¢trongest term for the commonest occasions, and admiration was 
excited by things hardly worthy to command attention. They 
were extremely glad atid extremely sorry on subjects not calculas 
ted to excite affections of any kind.’ 


This is not a bad description of those little and vacant 
minds, which are equally destitute of sensibility and discri- 
mination, But gifts and graces, in the mind of Mrs. Ranby, 
had superseded the necessitv of learning. We shall 
not quote any of the pious reflections which the ceconomy 
of Mrs. Ranby’s house, which the frivolity of her daughters, 
or the dogmatical ignorance of herself,excites in the mind 
of Celebs. Certein itis, thathe did not find in the three 
Miss Ranbys any of the ingredients which his reason had 
taught him to seek in the composition of a wife. The ~ 
constituents of a cood wile in the ideas of Cae'cbs were those 
qualifications which would reuder her a directress for -his 
family, a preceptress for bis children, and a companion for 
himself. 

In one of the families which Ceelebs visited in London, 
he tells us that the daughters were remarkably attractive 
and endowed with beauty, sense, and elegance, but that he 
observed a practice which is, we believe, not very uncoms 
mon, which deterred him froin cultivating the acquaintance, 
We shall quote his ewn words. 
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In one family ‘ where the young ladies had large fortunes they in- 
sinuated themselves into the admiration and invited the familiarity of 
young men by attentions the most flattering, and civilities the most al- 
luring ; when they had made sure of their aim, and the admirers were 
encouraged to make proposals, the ladies burst out into a loud laugh, 
wondered what the man could mean; they never dreamt of any 
thing more thal commen politeness; then petrified them with dis« 
tant looks, and turned about to practise the same arts on others.’ 


The following character of Mrs. Fentham, who would 
have had no objections to unite Coelebs to one of her daugh- 
ters, is drawn with considerable discrimination and force. 


‘ Opinion was the idol to which she sacrificed. Decorum was the 
inspirer of her duties, and praise the reward ofthem. The standard 
of the world was the standard by which she weighed actions. She had 
no higher principle of conduct. She adopted the forms oi religion,be- 
cause she saw that, carried to a certain degree, they rather produced 
creditthan censure. While her husband adjusted his accounts on 
the Sunday morning, she regularly carried her daughters to church, 
except a head-ache had been caught at the Saturday’s opera 5 
and us regularly exhibited herself and them afterwards in Hyde- 
Park. As she said it was Mr. Fentham’s leisure day,she compliment- 
ed him with always having a great dinner on Sundays, but alleged - 
her piety as a reason for not having cards in the evening at home, 
though she had no scruple to make oneat a private party ata friend’s 
house ; soberly conditioning, however, that there should not be 
more than three tables ; the right or wrong, the decorum or im- 
propriety, the gaiety or gravity always being made specifically to 
depend on the number of tables. 

‘ She was, in general, extremely severe against women who had 
lost their reputation ; though she had no hesitation in visiting a few 
of the most dishonourable, if they were of high rank, or belonged to 
a certain set. In that case, she excused herself by saying, * that 
as fashionable people continued to countenance them, it was not for 
her to be scrupulous. One must sail with the stream. I can’t set 
my face against the world.’ But if an unhappy girl had been 
drawn aside, or one who had not rank to bear her out had erred, 
thataltered the case, and she then expressed the most virtuous ins 
dignation. When modesty happened to be in repute, not the necks 
of Queen Elizabeth and her courtly virgins were more intrenched 
in ruffs and shrouded in tuckers, than those of Mrs. Fentham and 
her daughters; but when display became the order of the day, thé 
Grecian Venus was scarcely more unconscious of a veil, 

* With a very good understanding, she never allowed herself one 
original thougit, or one spontaneous action, Her ideas, her lan- 
guage, and her conduct were entirely regulated by the ideas, lane 
guage, and conduct of those who stood well with the world. Vanity 
in her was a steady, inward, but powerfully pervading principle. It 
did not evaporate in levity or indiscretion,but was the hidden, though 
forcible spring of her whole course of action, She had ail the 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 16. March, 180y. » 
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gratification which vanity affords in secret, and all the credit which 
its prudent operation procures in ‘public, She was apparently 
guilty of no excess ofany kind. She had a sober scale of creditable 
vices, and never allowed herself to exceed a few stated degrees in 
any of them. She reprobated gaming, but could not exist without 
cards. Masquerades she censured as highly extravagant and dan. — 
gerous, but when given by ladies of high quality, at their own 
houses, she thought them an elegant and proper amusement. Though 
she sonietimes went to the play, she did not care for what past on 
the stage, for she confessed the chief pleasure the theatre afforded, 
was to reckon up, when she came home how many countesses had 
bowed to her across the house. 

‘A complete despot at home, her arbitrariness is so veiled by core 
rectness of manner, and studied good breeding, that she obtains the 
credit of great mildness and moderation. She is said not to love 
her daughters, who come too near her in age, and go too much be 
yond ker in beauty to be forgiven; yet like a consummate politi- 
cian, she is ever labouring for their advancement. She has generally 
several schemes in hand, and always one scheme under another, 
the under-plot ready to be brought forward if the principal one 
fails. Though sheencourages pretenders, yet she is afraid to accept 
of a tolerable proposal, lest a better should present itself: but if 
the loftier hope fails, she then contrives to lure back the inferior, 
offer. She can balance to anicety, in the calculation of chances, 
the advantages or disadvantages of a higher possibility against a 
lower probability, 

‘Though she neither wants reading nor taste, her mind is never 
sufficiently disengaged to make her an agreeable companion. Her 
head is always at work, conjecturing the event ofevery fresh bali 
and every new acquaintance. She cannot even 


* Take her tca without a stratagem, &c.’ 


The character of Mrs Ventham is well contrasted with 
that of Lady Bab Lawless, who < affected no delicacy,’ 
Jaughed at reserve, and had shaken hands with decorum, 


* She held the noisy tener of her way with no assumed refinement, 
and so far from shielding her designs behind the mask of deceney, 
she disdained the obsolete expedient. Hier plans succeeded the 
more infallibly, because her frankness defeated all suspicion. A 
man could never divine that such gay and open assaults could have 
their foundation in design, and ke gave her full credit for artless 
simplicity at the momeut she was catching him in her toils.’ 


The greatest object of this Jady was to get her daughters 
married to some man superior to her husband in fortune and 
in birth. The characters of Lady Denham, Mrs. Stanhope 
and Lady Melbury next pass in review, and they are all 
fiuished with a good deal of vivacity and force. 
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We shall now attend Ccelebs to the seat of Mr. Stanley, 
in Hampshire. Mr.S. had been on a footing of intimate 
friendship with his father from early life. 


* I was cordially welcomed’ says Celebs ‘by Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley, and by that powerful and instantaneous impression which fine 
sense and good breeding, joined to high previous veneration of 
character, produce on the feelings of the guest, I at once felt myself 
athome. All,the preliminaries of gradual acquaintance were in @ 
manner superseded and I soon experienced ‘that warm and affece 
tionate esteem, which seemed scarcely to require intercourse to 
strengthen, or time to confirm it. Mr. Stanley had only a few 
minutes to present mé to his lady and two lovely daughters before 
we were summoned to dinner, to which a considerable party had 


been invited, for the neighbourhood was populous and rather 
polished.’ 


In this family Coelebs fourid that the practice of intro- 
ducing the children into the parlour after dinner was dis- 
continued, that they might not interrupt the intellectual 
gravity of the company. 

The following is the account of Miss Stanley which 
Ccelebs receives from Mrs. .Comfit, the housekeeper, who 
had formerly lived with his grandfather. 


‘ In summer, sir, Miss Stanley rises at six, and spends two hours 
in ber closet, which is stored with the best books. At eight «she 
consults me on the state of provisions, and other family matters, 
and gives me a bill of fare, subject to the inspection of ber mamma. 
The cook has great pleasure in acting under her direction, becayse 
she allows that miss understands when things are well done, and 
never finds fault in the wrong place; which, she says, isa great 
mertification in serving ignorant ladies, who praise or find fault 
by chance; not according to the cook’s performance, but their awn 
humour. She looks over my accounts every week, which being 
kept so short, gives her but little trouble, and once a month she 
' settles every thing with her mother. : 

‘ ’Tis a pleasure, sir, to see how skilful she is in accounts; One 
can’timpose upon her, a farthing if one would; and yet she is so 
mild and sq reasonable; and so quick at distinguishing what- are 
Mistakes, and what are wilful faults; then she is so compassionate ! 
Tt will be a heart-breaking day at the Grove, sir, whenever miss 
marries. When my master is sick, she writes his ietters, reads to 
him, and assists her mamma in nursing him. 

* After her morning’s walk, sir, does she come into company, 
tired and cross, as ladies do who have done nothing, or are but just 
up ? No, she comes in to make breakfast for her parents, as tresh 
as a rose; and as gay asa lark. An hour after breakfast, she and 
my master read some learned books together. She then assists in 
teaching her little sisters, and never were children better instructed. 
One day in a week shé sets aside both for them and herself to work 
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for the poor, whom she also regularly visits at their own 
cottages, two evenings in the week; for she says it would be 
troublesome and look ostentatious to have her father’s doors croud- 
ed with poor people, neither could she get at their wants and their 
characters half sowell as by going herself to their own houses.’ 


This-is followed by a description, which Ccelebs himself 
gives of Miss S, which was we suppose designed to realise 
the ideal which he had formed of female excellence, as suit- 
ed to the wants of domestic life. 


‘ Lucilla Stanley is rather perfectly elegant than perfectly beauti- 
ful. I have seen women as striking, but I never saw one so inter- 
esting. Her beauty is countenance: it is the stamp of mind intel- 
ligibly printed onthe face. It is not the symmetry of features, but 
the joint triumph of inteliect and sweet temper. A fine old poet 
has well described her: 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks,and so distinctly wrought, 
That one could almost say her body thought. 


Her conversation, like her countenance, is compounded of liveli- 
ness, sensibility, and delicacy. She does not say things to be 
quoted, but the effect of her conversation is, that it leaves an im- 
pression of pleasure on the mind, and a love of goodness on the 
heart. , She enlivens without dazzling, and entertains without 
overpowering. Contented to please, she has no ambition to shine. 
There is nothing like effort in her expression, or vanity in her man- 
ner. She has rather a playful gaiety than a pointed wit. Of re- 
partee she has little, and dislikes it in others; yet I have seldom met 
with a truer taste for inoffensive wit, Taste is indeed the predo- 
mating quality of her mind; and she may rather be said to be a 
nice judge of the genius of others, than to be a genius herself. She 
has a quick perception of whatever is beautiful or defective, in com- 
position or in character. The same true taste pervades her writ- 
ing, her conversation, her dress, her domestic arrangements, and her 
gardening, for which she has both a passion and a talent. ‘Though 
she has a correct car, she neither sings nor plays; and her taste is 
s0 exact in drawing, that she really seems to have le compas dans 
Teuil; yet 1 never sawa pencil in her fingers, except to sketch a 
seat or a bower for the pleasure ground. Her notions are too just 
to allow her to be satisfied with mediocrity in any thing, and for 
perfection in many things, she thinks that life is too short, and its 
duties too various and important. Having five younger sisters to’ 
assist, has induced her to neglect some acquisitions which she would 
have- liked. Had she been an only daughter, she owns that she 


would have indulged a little more in the garnish and decoration of 
life. 

* Ather early age, the soundness of her judgment on persons and 
things cannot be derived from‘experience ; she owes it to a tact so 
fine as enables her to "seize on the strong feature, the prominent 
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circumstance, the leading point, instead of confusing her mind and 
dissipating her attention, on the inferior parts of a character, a. book, 
ora business. This justness of thinking teaches her to rate things 
according to their worth, and to arrange them according to their 
place. Her manner of speaking adds to the effect of her words, and 
the tone of ber voice expresses with singular felicity, gaiety or kind* 
ness, as her feelings direct, and the occasion demands. ‘This man- 
ner is so natural, and her sentiments spring so spontaneously from 
the occasion, that it is obvious that display is never in her head, nor 
an eagerness for praise in her heart. 1 never héard her utter a word 
which I could have wished unsaid, or a sentiment 1 would have 
wished unthought. 

‘ As to her dress, it reminds me of what Dr. Johnson once said to 
an acquaintance of mine, of a lady who was celebrated for dressing 
well. ¢ The best evidence that I can give you of her perfection in 
this. respect is, that one can never remember what she had on.’ 
The dress of Lucilla is not neglected, and it is not studied. She is 
as neat as the strictest delicacy demands, and as fashionable as the 
strictest delicacy permis; and her nymph-like form’ does not ap- 
pear to less advantage for being veiled with scrupulous modesty. 


This is certainly the portrait of a very amiable character. 
The disposition and the qualifications which areascribed to Miss 
Stanley are such as constitute not only the momentary charm 
but the permanent bliss of domestic life. We think. that 
Coelebs could hardly have made a better choice. 


‘ I nowseemed,’ says he, * to have found the beingof whom [had 
been‘in search, My mind felt her excellencies, my heart ackuowledg- 
ed itsconqueror. I struggled however, not to abandon myself to 
its impulses. I endeavoured to keep my own feelings.in order, till 
I had time to appreciate a character, which appeared asartless as it 
was correct, And I did not allow myself to make this slight sketch of 
Lucilla, and of the effect she produced on my heart, till more in- 
timate acquaintance had justified my prepossession.” tn 


The character of the elder, or Miss Lucilla Stanley, is con 
trasted with that of her sister Phebe, who has more vivacity 
and playfulness. —The whole description which the writer 
has drawn of the Stanley family is such as will interest every 
reader of sense and piety. Miss Lucilla is engaged to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Ceelebs, but the work very properly concludes 
without the description of the ceremony. : 

‘ This work is not so much a regular story as a series*of con- 
versations, in which the object of the author is to recommend 
his own theological opinions, These opinions as far 4s they 
relate to the speculative tenets or the polemicai matter of 
religion are what is commonly termed orthodox;—but to 
the praise of the author it must be added that he endeavours 
to modify and explain them so as not to render them subver- 
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sive of practical goodness, The author is certainly not an 
antinomian ; and the death of Mr. Tyrrel, which with 
some abatementsis solemnly and forcibly described, was evi- 
dently designed to make an impression on the reader very 
adverse to that pernicious representation of the Christian 
scheme.—Mr. Tyrrel is represented as having been adissolute 
sensualist in the early part of his life, when he endea- 
voured to run the career of ambition, in which he was foil- 
ed by more fortunate competitors, and lastly as having be- 
come a devotee at the shrine of avarice.—A famous preacher 
of the antinomian school whom he had accidentally heard, 
had made him an easy convert to opinions, which not only 
imposed no restraint on bis predominant propensity, but 
which seemed to remove every impediment in the way te 
heaven. But an interval of rational reflection at the close 
of life aud almost in the agonies of death convinces him of 
the errors of his conduct, and the vanity of his creed. The 
author depicts a death-bed scene between this penitent an- 
tinomian miser and Dr. Barlow, a clergyman who makes an- 
other conspicuous figure in this novel, 

One of the episodes in this work, which is the most highly 
finished, and, on the whole, the most interesting, is that of 
Fanny the artificial floyer-maker and her mother. The 
woman of fashion, beautiful, airy; sensitive, but unprincipled, 
is well described in Lady Melbury. In Mrs. Carlton, who 
had married a man whom she did not love and who did not 
love her, in order to oblige her parents and keep an estate 
in the family, we behold that meek and quiet spirit, which 
seems the acme of feminine excellence, gradually subduing 
her own aversion, and that of her husband; reforming the 
profligate, and causing domestic tranquillity and bliss to 
arise ont of the elements of misery andstrife. The narrative 
of Lady Aston whose mind from the experience of a great 
domestic calamity had become clouded with a superstitious 
gloom, is another of those addenda to the main subject of 
the work to which some praise is due. 

In the numerous conversations which are detailed by 
Celebs, we meet with a variety of judicious observations ; 
but there are some occasions in which religious topics seem 
rather awkwardly thrust in, than naturally and inartificially 
introduced. We have wo objection to see religious topics 
gravely and seriously discussed ; but as the true repository 
of all religion is the heart, we are apt to think that when re- 
ligion makes the sole or principal! subject of discussion, it is 
apt to degenerate into a mere jargon of words. ‘That man 
has seldom much religiun who is always watching an oppor- 
vaity to makeit a topic of debate. Religion; true and un- 
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defiled, consisting in the love of God and of mankind, is like 
a fine essence which controversy soon dissipates i air, 
One of the best visible criterions of a mind alive to the infla- 
ence of religion, is charity; but charity is certainly viti. 
ated by being made the common. topic of conversation. 
_ The injunctions of the founder of Christianity to pray in se- 
cret, and to give alms in secret, are equally the result of wis- 
dom and of piety. We do not believe that any of the inter- 


ests of religion will ever be much advanced by being made, as" 


they appear to be too often in this novel of Coelebs, the topic 
of colloquial debate. ‘The subject itself is lowered and de- 
based by being discussed after dinner over the bottle, when 
the stomach is full, and the mind less alert. Such abstruse 
and intricate doctrines as those of the trinity and the atone- 
ment, are not then likely to be displayed with new force of 
argument or power of illustration. Questions of litera- 
ture, or the common topics of social life, are then most fit 
to occupy the mind and to engage the colloquial faculties 
of the company. Surely this is more congenial to the 
eecasion and the time than to have our dinner and sup- 
per parties converted into synods of testy and captious di. 
vines. Let every man cherish the growth of religion in his 
heart and show its fruits in his lite, but let him not light- 
ly exercise the talent of a disputant. For true religion is 
rather pensive than loquacious, rather qaiet than con- 
tentious, rather silently devout than boisterously pious:, it 
consists rather in conduct than in debate, rather in habit 


than opinion, rather in spiritual forbearance than ,in wordy, 


war. 

Among other sensible remarks in the dialogue part of this 
performance we noted the following with considerable sa. 
tisfaction. ‘They appeared to us to be acute and just. 


‘ The too great profusion of them, (of children’s books,) pro- 
tracts the imbecility of childhood, They arrest the understanding 
instead of advancing it. They give forwardness without strength. 
They binder the mind from making vigorous shoots, teach it to 
stoop when it should soar, and to contract when it should expand,’ 





‘ To counteract selfishness should be the great art of education, 
This counteraction is not like an art or a science, which is to be 
taken up at set times and laid aside ull the allotted period of instruc- 
tion returns; but astheevil shews itself at all times, and in all 
shapes, the whole force of instruction is to be bent againstit. Mrs. 
Stanley and I endeavour that not one reward we bestow, not one 
gratification we afford, shall be calculated to promote it. Graué- 
cations children ought to have. The appetites and inclinatiers 
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should be reasonably indulged. We only are cautious nut to ems 
ploy them as the instruments of recompenee, which would look as if 
we valued them highly, and thought them a fit remyneration for 
merit. I would rather shew a little indulgenee to sensuality, than 
make it the reward of goodness, which seems to be the common 
way. While Lindulged the appetite ofa child, I would never hold 
out that indulgence, which I granted the lowest the animal part of 
his nature, asa payment for the exertion of his mental or moral 
faculties.’ 

The language in this work isofteninelegant and sometimes 
iInaccufate. 

* The longest life with all its concerns shrinks to a point in the 
sight of a dying man, whose eye is filled by eternity. Eternity! Oh, 
my friend! Eternity is a depth which no geometry can measure, 
no arithmetic calculate, no imagination can conceive, no rhetoric 
describe.’ 

Eternity is the most abstract of abstractions, but the eye 
can be filled only with sensible and material images, And in 
the description which the writer pretends to give of eternity, 
by saving thatit is ‘* a depth which no geometry can mea. 
sure,” he adds what is puerile and misplaced. Besides such 
is not the real Janguage of a dying man as this writer repre- 
sents it tobe. It isa mere trifling with words, and very in- 
compatible with the seriousness of the dying hour. 

‘ Abounteous prelibation of that blessedness which is 
without measure, and shall be without ending.” Why could 
not the author say inplain English thus; ‘ a foretaste of 
that blessedness.” The word‘ antepast’ which frequently 
occurs in our old divines would have been better than ‘ preli- 
bation.’ The following is a gross instance, not we trust 
of ignorance but of carelessness. ‘‘ He found Sir John 
and | sitting in the library with Mr. Stanley,” vol. ii, 
p- 391. But these are trivial defects compared with 
the general merits of the performance. Some of the the- 
ological tenets are such as appear to us_ incapable 
of being defended by a critical knowledge of the 
scriptures ; but the meaning of the author is so good, and 
the design is so evident to promote the interests of piety 
and virtue, that we should think ourselves highly cul- 
pable if we made any speculative errors or incongruities a 
subject of severe animadversion, 
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Arr. V.—The Fisher- Boy, a Poem, §c. Vernor, Hood, and 
Sharpe. 


AFTER the perusal of this piscatory poem, we felt as 
if we had been personally acquainted with the author for a 
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long series of years. We can safely pronounce him a youth 
of considerable drollery, and invincible good-humour, That 
fishing is a very melancholy and morose employment, none 
who have laboured at it, will be dispesed to deny, but lie 
dwells with joyous prolixity on all its details of wretchedness, 
and lives as it were on descriptions of cold and hunger. He 
sometimes whistles for want of thought through hundreds of 
dreary and pauseless lines with a countenance of unmatch’d 
vacuity, and when, on recovering his senses he finds him. 
self bewildered in a desert of a paragraph, he retraces his 
weary steps with the utmost composure till we see him occu- 
pying the very spot from which he started at the commences 
inént of his journey. During all this wading and wandering, 
and starting and stumbling,he never utters a single querulous 
expression, but remains in perfect good-humour with himself 
and all the rest of the irrational creation. Heunites the pa- 
tience of Job, with the meekness of Moses—the gaiety of youth, 
with the garrulity of age, and ip zeal he is the very Peter of 
fishermen. 

Before we had read a few pages of this manual of net- 
drawing, we felt a great curiosity to know the author’s situa- 
tion in life. From the dedication, which expresses an _ab- 
horrence of all flattery, we conjectured that he was an ho- 
nest bluff Znglish yeoman, who occasionally relieved the ani- 


formity of roast beef by a judicious dish of turbot, and the _ 


seat of whose inspiration was chiefly in his palate. This 
suspicion was afterwards strengthened by the following 
note. 


* It would he useless to expatiate on the subjéct of the dory, to 
feast upon which Mr. Quin would travel an hundred miles, and 
was even known to affirm that his only desire was to have a throat 
one mile in length, and stuffed with dories. This fish when no lon- 
‘ger than the hand, eats most delicious tried.’ 


We soon found however that he was too learned a person 
for a mere yeoman, and heard him to our great astonishment 
speak Latin. He goes so far as to correct false readings of 
the great writers of antiquity, and proposes the following 
emendation on a well known passage of Horace. 


© Ne forte pudori 
© Sit tibi lyre solers et cantor Apollo,” 


He then sets the deluded world right with regard to the 
interpretation of the expressions ‘ cut mens divinior atque 
os, magna sovaturum,’ Literally transiated, he atlirms tnat 
they mean * who writes with fancy high, aud bo!d and dacing 
flights.” He concludes his remarks on Horace with a tran 
slation of , 


‘ 
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ia 
* Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit.’ 
* So ancient is the pedigree of verse 
And so divine a poet’s function.’ 


In like manner he corrects the texts of Claudian, Lucan 
and Virgil, ‘ Animaque capaces mortis,’ signifies,.we are 
told, souls ‘ undismayed by death.’ The two following lines 
will we trust be printed in the next edition of Virgil: 


© Natos ad flumina primum 
Deferimus sceroque gelu duramus et nudis.’ 


Nor ought the following to be omitted : 


© Ingeminat anstri et densissimus imber 
Nunc nemora ingenti vente, nunc littera plangit.’ 


From these and many other specimens of profound learu- 
ing and critical acumen we were led to think that our au- 
thor was either the parson of the parish or the scoolmaster- 
The first of these hypotheses we were soon forced reluctant- 
ly to abandon by reading ina note a violent philippic against 
a clergyman, ‘ who was so far actuated by worldly motives as 
to claim half-a-guinea for preaching a funeral sermon.’ From 
several sly hits at smuggling, it appeared to us that our au- 
thor was probably an exciseman. While our opinion was 
vibrating between the exciseman and the schoo!-master,both 
theories were destroyed by a‘piece of most important infor- 
mation on the title-page which bad previously escaped notice, 
The author, honoured readers, is no less a personage than 
H.C. Esq. For a country gentleman his acquirements. are 
extraordinary. His skill in the Latim tongue has been already 
noticed with due commendation. Let us now shortly consi- 
der him in the light of an English poet, taking all. care not 
to be influenced in our judgment by the imposing and 
magnificent title of esquire. 

The hero of the poem, is a fisher-boy. To render hima 
as interesting as possible, his mother is represented as a ma- 
niac, himself as of spurious birth, and his name is Ned, or as 
it is afterwards given ‘little Neddy.”’” The seduction of his 
mother is thus pathetically described, 


‘Twas man, deceitful man, with baseness fraught 
And varnisi’d tale, the yielding Jenny sought! 
And lured her from the paths of spotless fame 

To tread the beaten road of public shame! 

By passion urg’d her soul confess’d the love 
Which was at once her joy and bane to prove ! 
The first as short-lived as the bliss procured, 

‘The last with frenzied pain to be endured {’ 
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We had almost forgot to mention that Ned’s father was 
hanged. 


‘Spurning the laws, his guilty thoughts applied 
To wrench by force that gold his God denied! 
By theft debased he met the felon’s doom, 
Consign’d from execution to the tomb.’ 


H. C. Esquire having read Bloomfield’s “ Farmer’s Boy,” 
adopts the general plan of that poem, and accordingly ex- 
hibits “ litthe Neddy” in connection with the four seasons. 
This fancy leads the poet into sad difficulties, Ned is not per- 
mitted te doany thing in spring, which chance might lead 
him to doin summer, and the consequence is that he acts 
throughout with the most ludicrous trepidation lest he should 
violate that propriety of conduct which depends upon the so- 
lar system. All the transitions, too, in the poem are equally 
mystical and wondérous,and performed with a dexterous rapi- 
dity superior to that of a Boaz or a Jonas, ‘Thus our bard 
having occasionto pass from Ned’s mother to a vernal sky, 
he effects the journey in the following active manner, 


* Yet hold! from suffering Jane my muse now flies 
And wings her way to spring’s ethereal skies ; 
Come boisterous March and fet the Pisces bring 
With equinoctial winds the dawn of Spring.’ 


March and the Pisces obey this imperious mandate, and 
henceforth the reader is to understand that the time of the 
poem isspring. The appearances peculiar to that season 
wre averred to be the following, 


‘ The o’er-fraught clouds now poised ’twixt heaven and sea 
Besiege the moon with black artillery; 
In forrents not in drops pour down the rain 
Still adding horrors to the boisterous main !’ 
e "6 «8 ©- @:s® -@:. © 
- *Thenangry billows with incessant roar 
Dash o’er the shingle and assail the shore,’ 


After this exquisite picture of spring, our attention is di- 
rected to the various picturesque employments of Ned dur- 
ing its continuanee, 


*°Tis then, from sleep arous’d, poor little Ned 

Will rush, haif-clad trom out his truckie bed!’ 
. + & = +. Ss 

‘ Now scarce is Aries usher’d in with wet 

When hisle Ned repairssome owner’s net, 

Toearn a sixpence from his master, he 

From morn to night toils on incessantly, 
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With twine and needle works, the flaws to mend, 
And witb the mesh makes good each gaping rend.’ 
.. 2.8 Be 2 Sas CG 

* The net on shore no fear Ned’s joy controuls 
Who leaps to view a glorious haul of soles 
With plenteous heaps of whitings, silvery skins 
And their companions the cream-coated blins.’ 

. @: Fees 4 SB. DS 
‘ His stool he places at the cottage door 
From whence are seen the breakers and the shore; 
His knife he whets upon the nearest stone, 
Each whiting’s back rips down and draws the bone, 
And being cleansed of entrails and of blood 
He leaves the carcase in fresh wafer’s flood, 
Some salt supplies, then placed in sun or shade 
Leaves it to dry and thus the buckhorn’s made! 





We have now quoted the sum and substance of the first 
canto, which terminates with these two most unintelligible 
limes. 


* Logic must yield its powers to common sense, 
As reason governs ruling Providence.’ 


The way in which Ned passes the summer is equally en- 
tertaining aud instructive, 


‘Jn more abundance he the whiting shares 

Which if unsold for drying he prepares; 

And for his parent’s eating dab supplies 

Which cleans’d, in dripping-pan he dextrous fries, 

Then adds potatoes sliced, thin, crisp and brown, &c. 
a ee se 2 Ss Se Se 8 

* The playful rabbit equally appears 

To charm our Ned with downy dusky ears, 

Now flat and now erect, should aught surprise, 

4 Sure proof its eg j inits hearing lies ! 

Yet soft my Muse ! this idle theme forbear 

Which of my hero’s labours forms no share, 

‘To work once more, for it is now the lot 


Of little Ned, to tend the lobster. pot !’ 
it 22 oS SS Se -O 








Ned though adorned with many shining qualities is not 
without the errors incident to hamanity. His barbarity iv 
boiling lobsters before he eats them calls forth the following 
moral reflection. 

‘Oh! did we contemplate before we eat 
What pangs have been experienced for our treat ; 
Oft would the appetite with thought grow dull 

- And pity make the empty stomach full :— 
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Let me refrain! To those enough I’ve said 
Who by congenial sentiments are led } 
So to my fisher=b: oy, I’lt turn once more 
Casting of bait i in every pot a store.’ 
 - * . 4.48 8 

‘ Propitious now the summer solstice glows. 
To shrimp with little net, our Ned oft goes; 
While suitry Leo p! lenteously supplies, 
With savoury prawns that yield a precious price! 
His net to hoop attach’d and fist to pole, 
He nimbly glides, into each rocky hole. 
Arrests the darting progress with his drag, 
Draws forth the spoils, ther pops them in his bag? 


The second canto concludes with an enumeration of 
the varieties of fish caught by Ned during the summer, and 
the notes contain many judicious instructions how to dress 
them for table, which really brought water into the mouths 
of us hungry critics. ° 

The description of autumn opens with this fashionable 
image. 

‘ Veil’d in the purple streakings of the dawn 
Old time steals softly to the sleeping morn, 
Who from the dappled pillow rears her head 
And rises, blushing to be caught in bed. 


Ned unmoved by this picture pursues the duties of his 
ealiing, tho’ he sometimes forgets thathe isa fisher-boy, 
and trespasses upon the labours of land-lubbers. 


* Now hies our Ned with bags and long hoek’d stick 
To hedges, woods, and coppice, nuts to pick ; 

Shewing their shells quite bronzed and hard with beat, 
Which yield when crack’d a firm and savoury meat 3 
‘These suld in pecks, an eighteen-pence produce, 

For little Neddy’s and his mother’s use.’ 

* * * & * e * * * * 
.*In myriads now are caught of heavenly blue, 

The boney piichard robed in silver too 
One haul producing oft upon the shore 
Full sixteen thousand fish and sometimes more, 
For frying famed, while some in pickle stow’d 
Preserve ull winter in their hoop’d abode.’ 


Near the end of this canto we meet vith a description of 


samphire-pickers, which eclipses thai of Shakespear himself. 
The moral drawn from it is mournfully sublime. 


* How strange that some will sole reliance place 
On that which seals anviher’s foul disgrace, 
Since by a cord each culprit meets his end 
Which proves the samphire-picker’s only friend, 
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Gives him new life who freely ventured death 
And stops his course who only covets breath.’ 


The whole of the last canto is descriptive of smuggling, 
with which our author seems to bave a most dangerous acs 
quaintance, We trust however that hé is rathe? an ama- 
teur than professor of the art. As friends we strongly re- 
commend him to be silent on the subject, and that no sus- 
picion may fall upon him to burn every thing he has here 
written concerning it, 

It would be withholding a pleasure from our readers 
were we to conclude our account of the * Fisher-Boy,’ with- 
out laying before them a specimen of the arguments pre- 
fixed (o the several cantos, as it may possibly afford a new 
light into the laws of association. 

Summer described—Salmon Peel-—Grandevr of Omni- 
otence—Rabbits—Crabs and Lobsters—The mercy of the 
Redeemer of the world—Shrimping and Prawning descri- 
bed. 

We have thought it our. duty to give this detailed ac- 
count of the * Fisher-Boy,’ becanse we understand it Is a 
considerable favourite with the public. The author holds 
all erities, he tells us, in merjted co niempt, and asserts 
that truth irradiates every page of his work, We perfect- 
ly agree with him. He evidently is a gentleman of the 
strictest varacity, and would not tell a lie for the whole king. 
dom of Parnassus. He is afraid even to indulge in the 
nest innocent fiction. A more werk and well-meaning man 
than H. C. Esquire, lives not in his majesty’s dominions,and 
we look upon it as a good sign of the times that squires are 
poets, and poets men of worth and probity. 








Arr. VI.—4 Letter to the Livery of London, relative to the 
Views of the Writer in executing the Office of Sheriff. 
By Sir Richard Phillips, Kut. one of the sheriff's of Lon- 
don and Middiesex. 8vo. Phillips. 180g. 


THE office of sheriff is of the highest constituted impor- 
tance ; andio the faithful discharge of its numerous duties 
will be found one of the surest guards which the wisdom 
of our Jaws has established for the security of our property 
and persons. The sherils were originally chosen by popular 
election; but, under the pretcnce of putting a stop to the 
violence ‘and tumult that frequently prevailed on those oc- 
casions, the appointment o! these great magis' rates was takeoa 
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from the people, and, by the 9th of Ed. @d, which has been 
modified by subsequent statutes, was vested in the king. The 
city of London, however, has had the right of election con- 
firmed to it by charter; and though the interference of the 
crown, in the other counties, fromthe discreet manner in 
which it has been exercised, has not.materially interfered 
with the liberty of the subject, the citizens of London have 
abundant reason to be proud and jealous of this important 
privilege. The sheriff has the custody of the county, heis 
a judge cf a most useful, though neglected, cvurt, he is the 
conservator of the king’speace, he is the minister of the supe- 
rior courts of justice, and though the servant of the crowa, 
may be said to stand between the king and his people. The 
weight and dignity of this high office seem, however, to have 
been freque#ly overlooked: and those who have held the 
shrievalty of London appear to have thought that they have 
usefully discharged their duty, if, while the routine of busi- 
ness proceeds under the direction of inferior agents, they 
maintain during the sessions a table of profuse hospitality, 
and on the ordinary days of shew delight the idle zazers of the 
town with the unwieldy display of civic pageantry. Sir 
Richard Phillips has thought more wisely ; and, after zea- 
lously employing (as we believe) the opportunities which 
were afforded him, has presented to his constituents, in the 
sensible and well-written volume before us, a varrative of the 
exertions he has made, and has given much aseful instruction 
to those who are to succeed hitn. 

The first thing to which he has called their attention, is 
the freeholder’s book. From this book, as is well known, 
all the juries are struck: and, as, from the negligence and 
ignorance of the constables, whose duty it is to procure, 
annually for the sheriffs, a list of the freeholsers of the 
county, this book was.very impertect, Sir Richard Phillips 
and his colleague, in the commencement of their career, 
successfully exerted themselves to reformit. Sir Richard 
Phillips proposes that the charge of making these annual 
lists, should be transferred, from the constables to the church- 
wardens and overseers of the different parishes; but this, as 
it appears to us, is unnecessary. The duties of the consta- 
bles are cleariy laid down in the statates which have been 
made on this subject, and are uf easy execution. They must 
swear to the truth of tleir lists before a justice of the peace ; 
they must deliver them to the high constable, who presents 
them at the quarter sessions, attesting upon oath that he has 
not altered them, since they have come into-his hands. The 
constables are persons sufficiently well calculated to know 
the freeholders of their respective hundreds, they have, by 
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statute, a free access to the parish rates of the poor and land 
tax, and.as they are enjoined to fix their lists upon the door 
of the church, itis improbable that the pame of any person 
can be improperly admitted or withdrawn. It is of the high- 
est importance to keep this book complete, that we may 
prevent the possibility of juries being packed for the destruc- 
tion of the guiltless. But these regulations seem to be sufli- 
cient for their purpose, with the superintendance and atten- 
tion of the magistrates, and without this any alteration would 
be equally undvailing. 

The next point to which Sir Richard Phillips proceeds, is 
the practice of committing prisoners for trial to the Cold-bath 
fields, and other houses of correction, On this subject he 
has descanted at considerable length; and though we agree 
with him on the impropriety of the practice, we think he bas 
totally mistaken the law. In p. 26, he says 


* By the ancient charters of thiscily it is provided, that the she- 
riffs elected by the livery shall enjoy all the usual privileges and 
powers that appertain er belong to the oflice. By ancieut custom, 
and by the statute of the 19th of Henry the seventh, it was establish- 
ed, that, every sheriff shall have the custody of the king’s common 
gaols inthe county where he is sheriff.’ Aud by the 5th of Henry 
the fourth, it is provided, that ‘ none shall be imprisoned by any juse 
tices of peace but only in the common gaol;’ ani by the 11th and 12th 
of William the third, * that all murderers and feions shall be imprison. 
edin the common gaol, and not elsewhere; and that the sheriff shall 
have the keeping of the said guols.’ ‘These several provisions were in- 
tended, as they infact are, as somany bulwarks of public liberty ; 
for as it isthe duty of the sheriff or his deputy to prepare the calen- 
dar at the sessions of oyer and terminer, or of general gaol deli- 
very, itis obvious that no man can be secretly imprisoned,or be im- 
prisoned contrary to the provisions of the constitution, while he isin 
the custody of the sherff. Butitthese bulwarks are destroyed, and if 
it be permitted that persons accused of crimes may be Committed to 
@ny seeret prison, mot under the controul, or within the jurisdiction 
of the sheriff or officer whe prepares the calendar fer the judges of 
assize, then we may indeed possess the forms of liberty, but the sub- 
stance will be lost! Persons cbuoxious to a minister or magistraie, 
may be committed to such a prison, and never be heard of more, 
Like the prisoners of the late Buastile of France, they may disappear 
from among their friends, and be furgoten by those who were the 
instruments of their commitment!’ 


Onder this conviction he bad frequent communications 
withihe magistrates of the county, and entered a long and 
Vigorous protest against the practice. But the legality of 
these commilnentsis beyond dispute. In the year ]799 Lhe 
matter was fully discussed iu the Court of King’s Bench gad 
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those who have any doubts on the subject may be satisfied by 
referring to the case'of Evans in the 8th volume of the Term 
Reports, p. 172. It will be sufficient to mention the conclud- 
ing clause of the 27 Geo. 3. 711, which enacts that it shall 
be lawful for any justice or justices of the peace, to 
commit either to the common gaol, or to any house of 
correction, within his or their respective jurisdictions, as 
to such justice or justices shall seem mest proper, such va- 
grants, and other criminals, offenders and persons charge 
ed with, or convicted of small offences, as by any law now 
in force of hereafter to be made, he or they is or 
are or shall be authorized to commit to the common 
gaol. Thongh the law as it at présent stands, unques 
tionably authorizes these commitments, we are fully aware 
of the danger that may result from this system, and we 
think that this is one of the subjects that most demands par- 
liamentary revision. Of the nature of thishouse of corree- 
tion, and of the character of the person to whose custody it 
is committed, the public have received from different quar- 
ters the most opposite and contradictory reports. Sir Rich= 
ard mentions thaton examining the pound weight which 
was used for weighing meat and other provisions in this pri- 
son “‘ it was found to be seven-eightlis of an ounce tuo light ;” 
and in answer to a communication which he made on this 
subject to the magistrates at the quarter sessions, he received 
a report of the prison committee, which stated that there had 
been an overweight of bread, the day the grand jury visit- 
ed the prison, of 2lb. on 276 loaves. Aroused by this assertion, 
Mr. Stephens, one of the jury, at whose instigation the pound 
weight had been tried by the standard at Guildhall ypresented 
a pelition to Parliameut, in which after repeating the fact of 
the deficiency of the loaves, ‘ and that moreover the scales of 
the said prison were false and fraudulent,’ he thus proceeds to 
state the other abuses which he had detected on his survey. 


* Your petitioner, together with other gentlemen, late members 
of the grand jury, also discovered ; 

* That several of the liege subjects of this realm were committed 
to close custody, in cells destitute of fire, eght feet three inches long,” 
by six feet three inches wide, twe of them in irons, alihough sick} 
some, if not all, of these were innocent in point of fact, as all were 
then innocent in point of law, being detained under the pretext of 
re-examination, and consequently uncondemned by the legal judg- 
ment of their peers, or even the accusatory verdict of a grand jury. 
‘Of this number were a mother, a daughter, and a son, of creditable 
Sppearance; the two former in one cell, so-situated es to be 
ed toa continual current of external-air, without the possibility of 
ebteining, even daring the severest frost, an artificial warmth by 
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means of fuel, while the convicts below enjoyed all the comforts of 
an open roomy ward, with occasional access to fire. 

‘ That inone of these lonely cells, was closely confined a fo- 
reiguer of some rank, the Chevalier de Blin, who as we are told by 
one.of the gaolers, whi'e sv immured, had been deprived of his rea- - 
son, and who presented to your petitioner a memorial un his knees ; . 
who after conversing with him in French some time through the 
key-hole, demanded to enter. 

* That in this place, origina!ly destined for the improvement of 
the morals of petty offenders, a female prisoner, as we have learned, 
has been lately debauched by the soa of the chief gaoler, or gover- 
nor, who then held an office of trust in the prison, and has since had 
« child, now, or at least lately, burdensome to the parish of Ken- 
sington, in the county of Middlesex. 

* Foat four debtors were shut up in this house of correction, , the 
only commiunication between whom and the workl, appears to 
take place occas.onally, between two iron grates, at upwards of. six 
feet distance from each other, with a gaoler walking in the interval, 
so as to preclude complaint; and that from the examination of @ 
.debtor, and also, bya letter from him, both in the possession of your 
petitioner, it appears that he was shut up with persons guilty of 
robbery and unnatural crimes. 

* And lastly, that six innocent persons, the bills against whom 
had been thrown out bythe grand jury, were dragged from Cold 
Bath Fields to Hicks’s hall, in open day, at the close of Session, first 
manacled, amd then fastened together by a rope, to be discharged by 
proclamation.’ 


In consequence of this petition the king’s ministers have ap- 
pointed a royal commission to report meyer | on the com- 
plaints relative to this prison. Sir Richard tell us that he has 
already been twice examined before the commissioners ; and 
he trusts that the result of their labours will be laid before 
the public early in the present sessions. Till this “>. tag 
which we hope will be impartially drawn up, be published, 
it would be unjust to give any decided opinion upon the 
truth of either of these statements; in the mean time we 
will own that we have received the greatest pleasure in wit- 
nessing the tardy justice which has thus been done to the 
feelings of the public. Confinement is a grievous evil evea 
to the guilty; and with all its necessary accompaniments 
of privation, of loss of employment,of seclusion from friends, 
of ruin and disgrace, it must be dreadful indeed to those who 
ure conscious of being innocent of the crimes with which 
they are charged, those who are suffering from poverty and 
commercial disasters, or those whom the perhaps causeless 
suspicion of government has wantonly immured.. To watch 
over the situation of these unhappy persons, to alleviate 
their sufferings, and to afford. them all the comforts which 
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are not inconsistent with the safe custody. of their persons 
is aduty which every feeling of humanity, and every. principe 
of our natural love of liberty most imperiously call upon us 
to perform. The number of criminals of every description 
with whom the gaols of our country overflow, and the neces- 
sity that obviously exists of preventing thé contagion of vice, 
by separating those who are charged with the greater and 
smaller offences, occasioned the introduction of these houses of 
correction; aud in this view they might have been productive 
of great good. But in withdrawing them from the consti. 
tutional custody and inspection of the sheriffs, the legisla- 
ture has seta precedent-of most dangerous tendency. ‘The 
calendars, which the sheriffs are bound to present at the 
general gaol delivery, are admirably calculated to prevent’ 
the possibility of secret and unlimited confinement ; and 
though it appears from the speech of the then attorney ‘ge- 
neral in the case of Evans, which we have mentioned before, 
that the keepers of houses of correction have uniformly de- 
livered such calendars, the law does not extend to them, and 
there is no way to punish them if they were to fail to do. s0.. 
The situation therefore of those who are Jeft to the volun- 
tary justice of the keeper of a house like this, is surely such 
as to justify apprehensions similar to those which our author 
has expressed ; and it is with the view of calling the atten- 
tion of the public (as fat as in us lies), to the promised re- 
port of the commission, that we have made so long an ex- 
tract from the petition of Mr. Stephens, That report will, 
we hope, set this part of the question at rest; and in the 
mean time we will only add that it always appeared to us to 
be one of the most lamentable proofs of the unbending spirit 
of the late Mr. Pitt, that at a time when the public mind 
wag in astate of irritation on this subject he seems to have 
thought that it was the ‘duty of government to oppose the 
wishes of the people whenever they. were expressed, and that 
he hazarded the tranquillity of thesmetropolis, rather than 
remove to another situation a gaolerto say the least, of very 
doubtful character. . . 
‘« Our author next adverts to the practice of ,detaining pri- 
soners after the grand jury have thrown out the bills, which 
have been presentéd against them ; and though the law on 
this point appears to be doubtful, we think his reasoning on 
its injustice is irresistible. y 


‘ The Old Bailey Sessions generally commence on a Wednesday, 
the Grand Jury are commonly discharged on the Saturday follow 
ing, and the persons relative to whom the bills are thrown out are, 
in this ease, discharged on og’ Pigg morning. It happened at a 
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late session that s1xt¥ persons, male and female, were discharged 
in this manner, bills against many of whom had been thrown out in 
the course of the preceding week, and on the average, it may be as- 
sumed that these persons had been detained four days and nights in 
the prison of Newgate, after it had been formally declared by one 
of the highest tribunals known to the constitution, that there existed 
no ground of charge against them. Surely it is a sufficient reason that 
the practice should be altered, if it be found to be a violation of the 
‘liberty of the subject, and contrary to the statutes of the realm, 
even if no other plea existed. But when you consider that it may 
be the lot of any man among yon to be accused, what will your feel- 
ings be, when you reflect, that among the sixty persons I have 
alluded to there may have been many husbands whose labours were 
necessary to the existence of their families ; wives whose children 
were suffering under every privation of want and misery ; young 
females and young men, who, dtring their stay in Newgate, were 
initiating themselves in the practices of vice ; and probably some 
persons whose trade.or business might require their superintendance, 
and who might be ruined by the additional detention. I say no- 
thing of the mental sufferings of those who are thus immured on @ 
light, or perhaps a malicious charge, which has not justified the 
Grand Jury in finding the bill: but } wm convinced that there are 
few of. you whom | am addressing, who would bear with the horrors 
of such a situation for-500iper night.’ 


A memorial on this subject was presented to the recorder 
of London, which onfortunately uccasioned a difference be-— 
tween tle sheriffs, After a long and angry correspondénce 
between these worthy magistrates, in which it appears that 
‘Sir Richard has not yet discovered the art of tempering zeal 
‘with moderation, the recorder declhred that be would never 
consent to the alteration in the practice of the court which 
had been proposed, and as long as he lived it should conti- 
nue asitis. The practice has long been to discharge these 
one by Pca gee in open court, after the gtand jury 

ave been dismissed ; aud the only ground upon which it is 
defended is, “ that there might be other charges against 
them, and that it sometimes happens that there are two bills 
against the same person, only one of which is decided upon. 
in the first instance.” But this reasoning is weak and insuffi- 
cient. Ifthe court were to release those only against whom 
no other charge had. been preferred, immediately on the 
grand jury throwing out the bill, or if, as Sir Richard pro. 
poses, this duty were delegated to the sheriffs, it would fairly 
answer all the purposes of justice, and would save the un- 
happy person, whose innocence had been vindicated by the 
graod inquest of the country, from the cruel and unneces- 
sary severity of additional confinement.. Those who are 
acquitted by the petty jury armimmediately set at libesty 
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anless some other bill be presented against them; and 
surely there can exist no reason why those, whom there. is 
no pretence for patting upon their trial, should be placed in 
a worse situation. After the long detention to which they 
are exposed, it is a superfluous caution to continue their 
imprisonment after their innocence has been declared, be- 
eause by possibility new charges may be preferted against 
them in the interval between the throwing aut of the bill, and 
the discharge of the grand jury. But it is useless to re- 
mark farther on a subject of such apparent injustice; and 
we trust that the recorder, on cooler consideration, will see 
the propriety of alteration. 

| Sir Richard next conducts his readers through the prisons 
of the metropolis; and though we had réason to believe 
that the statutes which were.enacted for the regulation of 
prisons by the exertions of Mr. Howard had been much neg- 
lected, we will own that we. were not less surprised than 
shocked at the scenes of misery which our author has dis- 
played. These prisons are Newgate, the Poultry Compter, 
the Giltspur-street Compter, and Ludgate, 

In Newgate there are generally from four to five han- 
dred prisoners ; and in one instance there have been as many 
as seven hundred and fifty. When the number exceeds six 
hundred fevers have generally begun to shew themselves ; 
and in 1789, when the number was nearly eight hundred, 
a contagious fever broke out which carried off five or six éf 
the prisoners per day. When our author entered upow his 
office he found in the women felons’ yard from one hundred 
to one haudred and thirty women, and there have been in- 
stances of one hundred and seventy being confined at the 
same time. These occupy two wards, 87 feet by 13, there 
is also asick ward and three |Jiltle rooms called the master’s 
side. 


‘ The wards being thirteen feet wide, admit, by night, of two 
rows to lie down at once in a length of thirty-seven feet; that is to 
say, twenty-five or thirty women as it may be'ina row, having 
each a breadth of eighteen inches by her length! They have told 
me, that at times when the piace is much crowded all the inter- 
stices of the floor are covered, and two or three lie in breadth in 
- the space affurded by the diffurenée between the thirteen feet, the 
breadth of the room, and the length of two women.’ 


Is it possible that, in the richest city in the universe, fe. 
males unconvicted as weil as conyicted, sitould for weeks 
and months be huddied together in a state which our author 
not unaptly compares to that of wretches who are confined: 
on boasd aslave ship. The situat.on of debtors is nearly the 
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same ; they are crowded together in narrow rooms, and itis 
estimated that they have a space allotted to each of twenty- 
six inches. 

The wisdom of our laws with respect to debtor and credi- 
tor has often been questioned ; and little can be said in des 
fence of regulations which give up the unfortunate trades- 
men, whom confidence in others, or sickness, or inevitable 
misfortunes have overwhelmed in ruin, or those even whom 
thoughtless profusion and profligacy have destroyed, to the 
resentment or disappointed avarice of an exasperated credi- 
tor. While the law, however, continues to place men in the 
power of each other, and surrenders to hopeless confine- 
nent those who, under a wiser system, might have been 
useful members of society, it is found to interfere between 
the victims and their oppressors, and though it permits de- 
tention, should at least prevent men from starving and de- 
grading one another, That this is now too frequently the 
case, the details of Sir Richard’s book unhappily prove ; 
but we cannot help inserting here an extract, from a com- 
munication of Mr, Neild, to our author, which is given at 
length in the appendix ; and we believe that few of our rea- 
ders could have conceived that in the centre of this great 
city, so monstrous a receptacle of misery could have existed. 


© Borough compter—The keeper, John Bullevant, has no salary. 


* There is only one court yard. Men and women associate toge- 
ther. 


‘Nothing but the dirty boards to sleep upon. 

© No bedding, or even straw allowed. No fire in winter. 

* No medical assistance in sickness. No religious attentians. 

* The men debtors’ room below is now useless ; the floor is earth. 

* No mops, brooms, or pails or soap, to keep the prison clean. 

$A prisoner may remain here forty days for a debt of one gui- 
pea, without once taking off his clothes or washing his face. : ; 

‘ The allowance is nut sufficient to support the cravings of nature, 
being only a twopenny loaf per day, weight, 10th March, 1801, siz 
ounces; and the 7th December, 1804, eight ounces. It ought to be 
one and a haif pound of bread per day, sent in every other day in 
loaves of three pounds weight, from the bakers. 

*f am, deur Sir, 
‘ Your's sincerely, 


Chelsea, Oct. 10, 1807. ‘JAMES NEILD.’ 


To relieve as much as possible the distressful situation of 
those under his care, Sir Richard with the most laudable hu- 
manity, visited the prisons twice every week, kept some of 
- the prisoners constantly employed in lime-washing the walls, 
promoted cleanliness by al! the means in his power, and pro- 
cured, though it seeias witb some difficulty,an order for glazing 
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ene ofthe women felons wards, in which they had been ex- 
posed without bedding, andwith no other covering than a 
single rug, to the draft‘of four or five open windows.. The 
other ward still remains as it was. 
*, The situation of women, who are sentenced to trans- 
portation attracted the attention of the sheriffs, ahd a little 
exceeding the limits of their official duty, they ‘presented 
a memorial on the subject to the secretary of state. They 
represented the inequality with which the punishment falls 
upon male and female convicts. The ex pence of conveying 
them to New Holland is calculated by Sir Richard at 120].per 
head ; and no provision is made for their return. When the 
period of banishment has expired, the men are sometimes 
able'to work their way home as sailors ; bat the women are 
left without any such resource, and the sentence of the court 
by which they are convicted, whether it extends toseven or 
fourteen years, in effect banishes them from their country 
for life. It isin vain then thatthe legislature has measured 
vut to different criminals their proportions of punishment, 
if, by the faulty system on which we proceed, the greater 
and lesser offences are visited with equal severity. Lord 
Hawkesbury does not however appear to have received — 
with much satisfaction this lecture on a point of general po- 
licy from the worthy magistrates of the city, and. returned 
‘them no answer ; though we collect that he procured a mi- 
tigation of punishment for 10 or 12 convicts, whom the she- 
riffs had reported to be fit objects for his majesty’s mercy: 
Our author next mentions a circumstance.that, as he says 
deeply concerns the honour of the cityof London. ‘ lt. is 
this, that the salaries of the keepers of the prisons of this great 
and opulent city, instead of being liberally paid by the pub- 
lic, are drawn. from the wretched prisoners themselves in the 
shape of fees.? Tie impropriety of this is 400 obvious. to , 
need any remark, ; 
‘. It would exceed our limits if we were to follow the she-- 
riffs through every part of their useful career, and we shall 
close our account of the volume before us, by briefly men- 
tioning a subscription which they promoted for what they 
called the sheriffs’ fund. By the benevolent assistance of va- 
rious persons asum of money was collected,, which was pla-_ 
cediti the hands of these gentlemen,to be distributed amoug 
the prisoners of the different gaols. With the sum of 2961. 
they sent back many persons who had been discharged from . 
confinement, to their native places, they provided for the. 
families of the indigent criminals, they clothed. the naked, 
increased the very insufficient allowance of food, provided 
“fire and candles, and gave rewards for cleanliness, There is: 
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one article however in the list of their disbursements, that 
speaks so strongly to thé feelings, that with it we will finish 
our extracts, j 


* For legal assistance, by means of which twenty-nine poor débe 
tors have been liberated from Newgate after long imprisonments, 
(the number of whose wives and children exceeded 120 souls), and 
many o! them were sailors arrested by crimps on sham actions, or 
persons imprisoned on false pretences, 231. 10s.”. 


Such is the book which our author has given to the pub- 
lic. [tis clearly and ably written threaghéut the spirit 
with which it is composed, entitles him to our high respect, 
and there is nothing to which we have found reason to ob- 
ject, unless it be the slighting manner in which he passes 
over the exertions of liis colleague, We collect, indeed, from 
the work, that in many of the important points which we 
have mentioned, Mr. Sheriff Smith gave his ready and ef- 
fectual concurrence ; yet we were sorry to observe that their 
cordiality had been impaired, and that Sir Richard does not 
seem inclined to allow his fair share of praise to his fellow- 
labourer. In calling, however, the attention of the world 
_ to this very defective part of our penal laws, Sir Richard is 
entitied to the thanks of.thuse who are aware of the existence 
of abuses, and are eager to promote enquiry and reform. We 
particularly recommend this book to those who expect to 
fill the office of sher:ff in this city, or in the dff-rent coan- 
ties of England, as a most useful manual. Those too, who 
have been aecustomed to listen with delighted credulity 
to the praise which we bear daily bestowed upon our own 
institutions, and whew believe that in this fotiunate country 
the happiness of the subject is ensured by the wisest regula. 
tions, will find an instructive lesson in the scenes of misery 
which are thus opened to their view. They will discover 
that the wisest ijustitutions, if not subjected to occasional 
revision, fall rapidly into decay, and that abuses grow up in 
tine which pervert them trom their intended ends: and make 
them the insiruments of evil; and that it is possible even in 
this land of liberty, aud amidst a humane and generous peo- 
ple, for a person who ts innocent of every crime, to suffer for 
montiisthe complicated afffiction, of mmprisoninent, disease, 
aud famine, There was a time whew the attention of the 
public was strovgly turved to this subject by the Jabours of 
M:. Howard; the entiiasiasm spread rapidly through the 
kingdom; the situation of crimina’s became generally known ; 
every heart was melted at the recital of their sufferings, an 

to pity aod alleyrate them became the fashionable virtue of 
the day <A few years have elapsed, and the labours of Mr, 
Huwaid ae fuigotten, aud his regulations are disregarded. 
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The prisotis are still the receptacles of filth and woe; and the 
‘system still continues to exist with all the horrors which he 
exposed, and which the public feeling had condemned. The 
_passion of humanity, like all other passions, 1s of short du- 
ration, and is temporary in proportion as it is violent; and 
there was little reason to expect that those who were-occu- 
pied with cares and concerns of their own, would have long 
continued to fix thei¢ attention upon those with whourthey 
had no apparent connexjon or interest, and especially when 
fortune had appeared to place them beyond the reach of their 
misfortunes. Let any one, however, turn to the loug catas 
logue of crimes and punishments with which our statutes 
overflow, and who shall say, however high his rank, how- 
ever firm his resolution, however well founded his confidence 
in his own virtue, that amid the maltitade of actions which 
our Jaws have made crimival; some temptation which he 
cannot withstand, or some accident which he cannot fores 
see, may not place him on a footing with those, from whom 
he now seems to be inseparably removed ? Let him remem- 
ber too, that though he may guard himself from the com. 
mission of vice, he is not secure; for the false and unfounded 
accusation of a villain, may at any time make him an in- 
mate of the places we have described. It shontd, however, 
be acknowledged that some have benevolently perseve 
through every disappointment: and we can stil! dwell with 
— on the philanthropic exertions of Mr. Nield, Sir 
eorge Pai, and various others; and in some of our coun- 
ties the prisons are admirably managed. Sir Samuel Ko- 
miliy too, in the task which he apperrs to have undertaken, 
of revising our criminal code, is entitied to our highest ap- 
probation, and we earnestly exhort him to proceed, ‘Phere 
are many things that absolutely demand alteration. The 
_ prisons should be enlarged, cleanliness be promoted, religi- 
ous instruction be provided, decency of manners be- en- 
forced ; the different classes of prisoners be kept distunct 
from each other, so that the boy of thirteen may not learn 
lessons of iniquity from the old and hardened offender, and 
our gaols continue the schools ot every vic®; perhaps too peni+ 
tlentiary houses shoald be erected for the retormaticn of smal- 
_ Jer criminal! c flenders, the gaolersshould have ample salaries, 
and not be corppelled to tive by preying upon those whom 
distress has already brooght too low ; employment should 
be found tor those who are inclined to wank, afd every class 
of prisoners should be provided witn clothes. and with suffi, 
-cient sustenance even i! it were of the coarsest kind. But 
we canpothelp thinking that alterations svould not stop here. 
We bave contoued increasing the catalogue of crimes,.and 
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adding punishment to punishment, till we have proceeded se 
far that, besides a multitude of inferior offenders, we annu- 

ally bang and transport nearly one thousand of our fellow- 

— Yet our gaols continue to overflow, and offences to 

multiply in our country. Can this be right? and does not 
astate like this, among a moral people as we unquestiona- 
bly are, convince us that there are some radical defects in 

our system which the utmost severity of punishment ean 

never cure? We attribute this in a great degree to the igno- 

rance of the criminal poor, on which subject a very. interest-— 
ing ‘actis mentionedin page 277 of Sir Richard’s work. But 
we will not here enter into this ample subject ; and we will 

only add, that if Sir Samuel Romilly, or any other intelligent 
member of parliament, will seriously undertake the hercue 

Jean task of revising our criminal code, he will do the most 

inestimable service to his country, and will gain more ho- 

nour for himself than the most splendid triamphs of party 

can ever bestow. 





? 





Art. Vil.—Woman; or Ida of Athens,. By Miss Owenson. 
4 Vols, 12mo. Longman. 1809. 


WHILE mostof our fair novelists are contented with de, 
scribing the important distresses and entanglements of some 
young lady of fashion at her first coming out, and her 
many disagreeable predicaments with the Duke of ———, 
the Marquis of —, Sir Harry ———, and the honour. 
able Captain ———, Miss Owenson deserves great praise 
for stepping out of the high way of modern romance and 
seeking a little novelty for the subject of her novel. Thus, 
one of her heroines dances at the balls given by Catherine of 
Medicis ; another at a féte champetre in the wilds of Con- 
naught as the daughter of an Irish monarch ; and a third is 
now before us, performing a pas seul upon ‘ the sacred hill 
of /Eropolis,’ before ‘ the portico of Euminieus,’ or between 
© the columns of the Parthenon,’ 

There is, certainly, something extremely attractive in the 
accounts of modern Greece and its inhabitants, given by some 
enthusiastic Frenchmen of late vears, De Guy, Olivier, Sa- 
vary, Spoo, Garvery, and others; accounts which we should 
easily suppose well calculated to make a strong impression 
on Miss Owenson’s romantic and poetical mind, and which, 
vet, we should hardly have expected to become the subject 
of a novel. ; 

lt seems, however, that to these sentimental tourists, [de 
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of Athens is chiefly indebted for her existence ; and it must 
be acknowledged that the most lying of our cold English 
travellers could hardly have been made to contribute to the 
production of so romantic an offspring. = * ' 
Our fair readers must not recoil from the antiquated title 
of this work, under the false: impression of being carried 
back to the age of Alexander or Pericles, about which they 
mast well know thatit is an unpardonable crime in a 
lady of fashion to read, or evén to have heard a single sylla~ 
ble. Still less are they to expect that their tender ears will 
be shocked by the barbarous admixture of gothic fictioa, 
which we recollect to have been. lately imposed upon them 
under thetitle of a ‘ Grecian Princess.’ No—we can assure 
them that Ida of Athens,spinster,was married not many years 
ago at St. George’s Hanover-square, to one — Osmya, Esq. 
a general officer in the service of Caiherine empress of all 
the Russias, that she is still alive, (for any thing we kaow 
to the contrary) and, unless banished to Siberia om the 
death of the emperor Paul (which we have no reason for 
supposing to be the case) is probably at this present mo- 
ment, the 18th of February 1809, dancing ier favourite pas. 
seul before « brilliant assembly of bears at St. Petersburgh. 
One circumstance, however, our lov@ of truth will not per- 
mit us to conceal, though we are apprehensive the revealing 
it may be atiended with considerable detriment to the sale of 
the book among the better educated part of the fair sex; but 
then we may hope that the damage willinsome measure be 
repaired by the additional circulation which it will, promote in 
the no less literary class of milliner’s apprentices and lady’s 
waiting-maids. This circumstance to which we allude with 
some degree of pain, is the uncommon profusion of hard 
names; Mount Hymettus, Pirzus, Themistocles, Menander, 
Jupiter Olympius, Anadyomene, Phydias, Gymnasium, 
ipicurus, Latona, Apelles, Ariadne, Erectheus, &c. &c. &c. 
which inust inevitably be too powerful tor the nerves of well | 
bred women, but will on the other band be instantly com- 
prebended by the aforesaid second class of readers to 
mean every thing thatis soft, tender, and empassioned. But 
here again we havea remark tomake which may tend to re- 
concilethe higher rank of beauties, without offending the lower, 
aud by the operation of which we may reasonably flatter our 
selves that this criticism of ours will havea positive good ef-. 
fect upon the sale of Ida. Muss Owenson is quite as full of 
biunders ia this part of ber performance as any young lady 
would wish to be on so unfashionable a subject; and surely 
no far reader of novels, however high in the ranks of the 
baut ton, will scruple to add Ida of Athens to ber select li- 
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brary, when she is informed that, however great the display 
of learning, she presents'at least a reasonable proportion of 
elegantignorance. : 

* That Pirzeus, where the spirit of Sey//a had breathed its 
destructive influence,’ ought not to prove repulsive to 
the most gentle ear; nor need it be startled at the informa- 
tion that‘ to Phryne, Apelles and Praxiteles owe the immor- 
tality with which their Gnidus and theit Anadyomene 
have crowned them:;’ that‘ a person rushing from the arch of 
the Propylea seized another in his arms;’ that * he permitted 
them to lead him to the fagade of Augustus, to harangue him 
in the Tour di Vento, and point the whole force of their virtad 
against his ignorance in the lantern of Demosthenes ;’ that 
‘adeep fiush passed like the tint of an tris across her cheek’ 
(which, if itmeans any thing, means that {da used to blush 
blue, red, yellow, orange, green, violet, and purple, all at 
once), and that ‘she sometimes assumed thé spirited dignity 
of the young Diana, ason the bauks of the Erotus she led the 
mazy dance.’ ; 

There is yet another class of readers, besides those of 
fashionable young ladies and their femmes de chambre, to 
the opinion of which, (although much more confined than 
either of the former) Miss Owenson is not, we believe, by 
any meansinsensible ; we mean that of reasonable,and well- 
informed persons, who now and then take up a novel for the 
sake of relaxation from the more important concerns, in 
the lively and interesting description of natural feeling, 
incident, or character. To these persons we must do Miss 
Owenson the justice of declaring that we have selected the 
foregoing instances of incorrectness, not out of contempt, 
but from acharitable wish to amend her style and regulate 
her fancy. She is, very much indeed, too found of making 
adisplay of her reading on al] possible subjects; and the 
air of pedantry which is thus thrown over her writings, 
becomes doubly and trebly rxticulous when it betrays ber 
into the errors of ignorance. There is vot the least reason 
why Miss Qwensou, or any other lady should know how to 
spellevery word in the Greek langnage correctly, or-be 
acquainted with the life, actions, and character of every 
ged and hero in Lewpriere’s Classical Dictionary. But 
then there is a very good reason why peopje should be cau- 
tious of talking about that they do not fully- under- 
stand. : 

if Miss Owenson would take this admonition as kindly 
as it is meant, we should proceed a httle farther in our re- 
marks, and lecture her upon vices-of style ; which are still 
more worthy of her attention and amendment than the 
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affectation of learning. She possetses a very warni and 
lively imagination, the irregular sallies of which, might welf 
have been overlooked in a first, and pardoned in a second, 
production of her genius ; but now that she has stepped 
forward so often asa candidate for public applause, and 
must so often have been admonished of her errass, we think 
it rather inexcusable that the latest should be even the most 
sinning, in those respects, of all her performances, Surely 
Miss Owenson is, by this time, too experienced a writer. to 
think such expressions pardonable as, ‘like Aurora, the ex 
tremities of her delicate limbs,’ (meaning her fingers and 
toes) ‘were rosed with flowing hues; ‘ Her recumbent 
form was indéed that of Mahomet’s houri, but her dream 
seemed the soulborn vision of a Lesbian Sappho ;’ ‘ The en- 
thusiasm, the energetic feelings of her character, seemed to 
find a respondent in the impassionate ardour of his ;’—* Cho 
ral hymus which rise like spheral strains, and sigh away into — 
silence; —‘ the undulating form'(of a lady dancing.the dance - 
of Ariadne) ‘resembling the pure flame which the air wafts 
from its spiral direction,’ (this is the first time we ever heard 
a female figure commended for tapering from the waist 
upwards !)‘ the hues of her complexion, now deepening from 
exercise, now paling from languor ;—‘ She poured nectar 
from a golden urn with the air of an hamadryad ; so ideal 
was her form ;’—her character,‘ which lay unguardedly 
exposed to enterprize, yet seemed always endowed with an 
unvanquishable power of resistance ;—‘ the tempting fragi+ 
lity ot flowers ;—‘ the playful ineériety of innocent gaiety ; 
—‘the charactery of innocence and pleasure;’—‘ the com- 
minglement of roses with cypress;—‘ slow and gentle dan- 
guishment 3 —‘ Sy/phid form ;’—‘inconsequent pursuit.’—With 
a multitude of et ceteras that crowd upon the reader in every 


age. 

Besides, the unrestrained luxuriance of Miss Owenson’s 
fancy (we are sorry that she obliges us to speak our minds 
on so delicate a subject}—too often seduces her into a traimof 
imagery which we are afraid, would alarm the apprebensions 
ef Diana, even while ‘on the banks of Erotus she leads the 
mazy dance.’ Really, when we tead of ‘an age and: eha- 
racter, which realizes the most perfect idea of the most deli- 
cate pudicity—every — trembling at its own expansion 
—every emotion shrinking back upon itself—iustinctive mo- 
desty mingling its effusions with a new-born conscious 
‘bash fulness~and the sensitive delicacy of maturing youth— . 
of * the glowing fold, that leaves nothing to the dream of 
“fancy ; of * hearts capable of every higher, finer, dearer 
feeling, throbbing with responsive wildness against each 
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other’s palpitation ;’ of ‘sighs profoundly breathed,as sweet.- 
ly mingled ;’ of ‘that timid, gentle, trembling pressure,. 
which virtue consecrated, and love so sweetly understood,’ - 
We cannot avoid trembling a little for the fair writer, and 
wishing most sincerely that she would curbthe unconscious 

fluency of her pen before she thinks again of setting it to. 


paper. 

“Miss Owenson has, we believe, been very faithful on the 
whole, in her acknowledgments of asaistance from the works 
of others; but we have detected two or three instances of 
petty larceny, from a book which (being anonymous) she 

haps thought to be public property~we mean, ‘ Trans- 

tions from the Greek Anthology,’ which were noticed in a 
former volume of this Review. However, as plagiarism is, 
not a frequent offence of this lady, we think it needless to 
dwell longer on the subject, by pointing out the particulars 
in which she has offended. ; 

Miss Owenson will, we trust the mote readily forgive the 
freedom of our censure, when we assure her that we should 
not have taken the pains to bestow it on a worthless object, 
Weshould gladly enter at some length into the fable, con- 
duct and management of her present romance, but that we 
think it would be doing a real injury to deprive any of itsread- 
ers of the pleasure of opening it fresh and unprepared by a 
foreknowledge of its circumstances. The character of the he- 
roine is drawn in many respects,with a very just, as well as a. 
very glowing,pencil ; and the union,which it is meant to ex- 
hibit,of inborn genius, sense, and modesty, with all the inno- 
cent freedom and genuine emotions of untutored nature, is 
heightened throughout the first volume by the contrasted fea- 
tores of the polite, the elegant, the sensual Euglishman, Ac- 
customed to judge of all mankind from his knowledge of the 
world, the mistake of this ill-fated voluptuary is pardonable 
in forming by the same rules his opinion of Ida who has 
lived all herdays out of the world. ‘The progress of his pas- 
sion, and the alternation of his hopes and fears déring the 
pursuit, are admirably well imagioed and conducted ; the 
interest which he gradually obtains in the heart, or rather 
in the imagination of Ida, is highly natural and consistent.; 
and the final disappointment of his schemes of licentious 
happiness is an incident as skufully wrought up in the exe- 
cution, asit is poetically just in the conception. 

One of the conversations which he bolds with Ida, previ- 
ous to this termination of his prospects, while he is still arte 
fully urging his suit, and she (wholly unconscious of his 
ubject) alternately fanning the flame .by her utisuspecting 
levity of manner, and throwing water-upon it by her natu- 
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ral sense and urity of her mind, will be no unfavourable 
specimen of Miss Owenson’s style; and we owe it her iw 
reparation for the liberties we have taken. 


¢ From the kiosk,’ said Ida with animation, throwing down her 
pencil and leading the way, ‘ from the kiosk, when the day is 
bright and clear, as ‘this is, we can at least behold the spot were 
those gardens were supposed to bloom.’ The next moment they 
were both in the kiosk. Ida with all her awakened enthusiasm 
glowing warmly round her exclaimed, as she pointed towards the 
road thatled to Eleusis. ‘ A little further on, towards the base of 
mount Pames, lie a cluster of ruins; they are supposed to mark 
the site of the Ceramicus and the academy ; and you recollect, that 
it Was on the road te the academy that the gardens of Epicurus 
spread their luxuriant shade.” She paused for a moment ; the 
Englishman’s eyes were fastened on her face ; hers were strained 
towards the subject ofher research. He beheld the kindling lumi- 
nation of her vivid fancy diffusing its light over her countenatice 
and animating her ardent expressions, as she continued ; ‘ [ think I’ 
see those beautiful gardens spreading on my sight; I behoid the 
striking, interesting form of the elegant sage who sought the 
secret of true enjoyment in their shades.” And think you 
that he found it, Ida ? ‘If nature was his guide; how could-he miss 
it?’ she replied with animations ‘ nature !’ repeated. the English. 
man, in pleasurable surprize, ‘ are then the doctrines of Epicarus 
the dictates of nature ! and do you acknowledge, Ida.’ ‘ I always 
acknowledge,’ she returned with simplicity, ‘what I believe to 
be the truth, when Epicurus throws the stole of the graces over 
the form of philosephy; when he shows that true enjoyments are 
only to be possessed on the bosom of temperance, when he restores 
the senses to their dignity by placing them as the instruments of our 
gratification only as they are the pupils of our reason; when he 
paints happiness to be the object of man, and pleasurable propen- 
sities, ina natura] sense, guided, corrected by social duties, in @ 
relative one, the medium, iv a word, when he inspires virtue by the 
utmost severity of example ; when he teaches it by the severest. 
persuasions of eloquence ; when he dictates frugality, public love, 
firmness of soul, enjoyment Of lile and contempt of death; vistae 
and happiness are then surely the principles of his doctrine,and na- 
ture is its sole inspiration.’ 

* The Englishman, listened, wondered, admired,but was mortified, 
was disappuinted. |The young, the lovely woman whose heart he 
sought to interest, whose feeling he sought to awaken, undertaking 
the defence of his own principles in commencing the euiogium of a 
philosopherwhose disciple he boasted himsel!,was bat too flattering to 
his wishes, but too accessary to his designs; but when he hebeid his ig- 
norance of the doctrine he professed in her exposition of its laws ; when 
be heard ber preaching the pleasure she was calculated to bestow, yet 
inseparably connecting it with the virtue she was calculated tu in- 
spire, he was overwhelmed, he was silent, and .be, whose sophistry . 
had confounded, whose wit had dazzled so many women of greater 
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acquirement, stood vanquished bya creature, who, simple and in- 
experienced, referred to nature for every opinion she had formed 
as for every feeling she indulged. It was not till after a pause of 
some minutes that the Englishman recovered the power of address 
ing her.’ 


The national pride, and patriotism, and love of liberty, 
and hatred to tyrants, which the French travellers bave 
taken so much pleasure in painting as the hereditary and un- 
alienable characteristic of the modern, as well as of the an- 
cient, Greeks, have been seized by Miss Owenson with ail 
the enthusiasm which seems to have first impressed them on 
the imagination of the travellers themselves ; they are incor- 
porated with the work,and form the basis of the fable. How Far 
the romance of‘ Idaof Athens’ may in this respect be considers 
ed as historically true, it is of noimportance here to enquire ; 
since, as aromance, it would neither be made better nor 
worse by the decision. It is quite sufficient to support its 

lical veracity, that, towards the close of the last century, 
the flame of liberty so long suppressed, did for a moment 
blaze out again in various parts of Greece; but excited by 
casual circumstances, other circumstances occurred to stop 
its progress almost. as soon as it kindled, and it must 
still remain at least questionable to a sober understanding 
whether the descendants of Themistocles and Epaminon- 
das are worthy of the independence which they have lost. 

With the transmigration of Ida and her family to Eng- 
Jand, our interest in the story almost wholly vanished ; and 
we think that most part of the last volume might have been 
spared greatly to the advantage of the rest. 








Art. VILI.—Histurical Account of the Charte#-house, con- 
tinued from p. 201? , 


THREATS and entreaties having prevailed upon William 
Trafford, the new prior of Charier-house, to comply with the 
statutes, on the 10th of May 1537, he, and the major part of 
the cunvent took the oaths of renunciation and supremacy ; 
but ten, nine of whom had subscribed to the succession iu 
1535, now absolutely refused, and in consequence were com- 
mitted close prisoners to Newgate. These measures were 
preliminary steps to the destruction of the convent; for, in 
the following month, Prior Trafford, and his brethren who 
had subscribed,were wheedled into a surrender of the monas- 
tery, which accordingly took place by a formal deed for 
that purpose, sigifed by them, and dated the 10th day of June 
onthe year 1537. , 
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‘ The poor monks who had been sent to Newgate, ‘shared a fate 
infinitely more dreadful than that of their brethren who’ fell by the 
publi¢ execationer, perishing graduatly through want of food, air, 
and exercise.’ 


Our readers may judge for themselves whether enthusiasm 
or artifice dic.ated the following very curious déclaration 
published by a monk called Darley,about the time of the sub. 
scription. “We strip it of the quaint orthography, aud auk- 
ward abbfeviations ‘with which it is disguised in the text 
because the matter of it seems to us more curious than the 
manner. recy , 


‘ I John Darley, monk of the Charter-house, had in; my time lie 
cense to pray with a father of our religion, named Father Raby, 
avery old man, in so much when he fell sick and lay.upgm, his 
death-bed, and-after the time he was anelede (anne , and had 
received all the sacraments of the church in the presence of all the 
convent, and when all they were departed, I said unto him, ‘ Good 
Father Raby, if the dead may come tothe quick, I beseech you 
to come to me’ —and he said’ yea, and immediately he dié’ the same 
night, which was if the clensyng days (Purification}* last past’ Afio 
1534, and, since that, I never did think upon him, to'St? John the 
Baptist lust past. © ~ HQ B93RF 

‘ Ttém, the same day,'at five of theclock at afternoon, 1 beingin 
contemplation in our entry in our ceil, suddenly he appeared to me 
in a monk’s habit and said to me, ‘ Why do ye not follow our fa-~ 
ther ?? And Isaid wherefore? bie seidg.‘ For he is intéran:Ileaven 
next unto angels.’ . Andi said, whese be allour other fathers which 
died as well ? ‘ He answered and said: they be well, ;but mot so.,well- 
ashe.’ And then Lsaidto,bim ‘ Father, haw do you?’ Aad hean- 
swered and said ‘ Well enough’—apd ,I said ¢ Father, shall I pray 
for you ?’And he said‘ I am well enough, but prayer both for you and 
other doeth good’—and so suddenly vanished away. 

‘dtem, upon Saturday next after,at five of the cleck in the morn- 
ing, in the same place, in our entry, He Appeared to meagain, with 
a large white beard and a White staffin his hands, lifting it up: 
whereapon:! was afraid, and then leaning on his staff sdid'to me, 
‘Tam sorry that I lived not ¢o (till) Thad been a martyr’—and 
said, BPthink that he as well ye was a martyr—and hé said, “nay 
Fox, my bord of Rochester, (Bishop Fwher) and our father, ‘was 
next unto angels. in .Heaven’—and then I satd, Father, whatvelse 2 
andthen he answered and said, the angels of peacedlid semeat'and 
mourn without measure—and so vanished away. . 

« Written by meJohn Darley, monk of the Carthows, the 
27 duy of June, ye year of our Lord God afore- 
said.’ ’. ' 


; 


After thesappression, * the small remnant of the order re- 
tired to Breges in Flanders,’ -whére they remained’ till the 
reign of Queen Mary, when they returned by reyal invitation 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 16. March. 1809. ~ U 
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and were fixed for a time at the old Carthusian priory of 
Sheen in Surry. But in @d Eliz, they were finally ejected. 
They then settled at Nieupoort in Flanders and continued 
here till the suppression of monastic orders by the emperor 
Joseph in 1783, at which time they were found to comsiat 
only of three monks and two lay brothers, 
e next chapter contains some biographical notices of . 
Sir Edward North, and Thomas Duke of Norfolk (beheaded 
A. 1571), the successive owners of the house, On the 9th 
of May, 1611, it was conveyed by Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Suffolk, to Mr. Thomas Sutton, for the sum of 13,060). 
and om the @2d of June following, the purchaser obtained 
Jetters patent ‘ authorizing bim to erect and endow a hospi- 
-tal and free-school within the same.’ This foundation had 
beet the favourite object of Mr. Sutton for many years pre- 
ceding ;. bat a thousand cross accidents, und powerful op- 
position from many quarters, had hitherto conspired to pre- 
vent its execution. As it was, he had the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the business, and nv more. For, perceiving his dis- 
solution at hand, he hastened to secure its accomplishment 
by the nomination of a master, and by conveyance of all the 
estates specified in the letters-patent, to the governors -in 
trust. On the 28th of November iu the same year, he exe- 
cuted his will, and died on the 12th of December follow- 
wg. 
“Or the life, actions, aud correspondence of this most opu- 
lent and munificent merehant, a detail is annexed, copious 
enough to satisfy the mind ef the mostdetermined antiqua- 
rian. His Jast will and testament alone occupies twenty 
pages, and the account of his costly funeral four or five 
more. But our limits wilt pot admit of our making any se- 
lections from this partof the work. — . . 
* Scarce were the gates of the sepulchre closed upon 
Mr. Sutton’s remains,’ ere the ungracious nephew who had 
just attended as chief mourner at their interment, set up a 
claim to the possession of Charter-house, and of the 
-estates settled for its support, A suit was instituted against 
the executors, and, after very heavy costs and delays, ter- 
minated in their favour by the decree of Lord Chancellor 
ENesmere ; but not till the king had generously exerted his 
influence for the success of the charity, in return for a dou- 
cour of 10,0001. paid him out of the fund appropriated to its 
establishment. I[t adds much to the opinion we must con- 
ceive of the royal delicacy from the above transaction, te 
find that Baxter, the claimant, was in the first place insti- 
gated to commence his suit by the courtiers, who afterwards 
suggested the propriety of that Atte donation. Among thé time 
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servitig sycophants who distinguished themsebves on this’ oe- 
casion our renders will be nvore grieved thun surprised at 
seeing thé namé of Sir Francis Bacon, whose letter to the 
King on the subject is a damning specimen of perverted 
wisdom. . naa ae 

The institution, as is well known, consists of two parts, 
the hospital and the school, which are thas designated ia 
the letters-patent. ' . 

* One hospital house or place of abiding, for the. finding, 
sustentation, and relief of poore, aged, maimed, needy, or 
impotent people ;’ and ‘ one free-school for the instructing, 
teaching, maintenance, and education of poor children or 
scholars ;’ the number of each being limited only to’ the 
free will and direction of the governors for the’ time being. 

How far. the revolutions of time may have divérted 
stream from the original purposes of the founder's benevo- 
lence, it hardly lies within our province to inquire. ‘Phe 

\ present state of the foundation is well known to a large num- 
ber of our readers, and within the reach of enquiry to all ; © 
any extracts from this part of Mr. Smythe’s work would, 
therefore, be superfluous; but those who are particularly 
interested in knowing the circumstances attached to it may, 
we believe, find as good information respecting them in the 
bovk before us as any where else.The description of the build- 
ing, as it now stands, cannot, we-conceive, be productiveof 
much mote generaf amusement, but we can recommend it 
as very full and particalar to those who wish for that spe. 

- cies of instruction, From the time of the final arrangement 
made by the founder’s executors, the history of the Char. 
ter-house cannot be expected to be very eventful. We shall 
therefore dismiss the subject with one word by way of caus 
tion. IfMr. Smythe ever writes another book of antiqui- 
ties, we hope he will first get rid of his fondness for’ senti- 
mental nonsense, which is totally unfitted to the pursuit in 
which he is engaged, or indeed to any other species of arady 
bat that which leads to the composition of a Leadenhall- 
street novel. 


————. 
Art. {X.— Intolerance, the Disgrace of Christians, not the 
Fault “of their Retigion. By the Rev. Christopher Wysill, 
pp. 11%. Johnson. 1808. « 
MR, Wyvill first gives a rapid sketch of the truth of 
Christianity. He next explains the causes which have im- 


peded its more general diffusion sheng mankind. Amongst 
° g va 
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these he reckons the secularity and hypocrisy of the elergy. 
But Mr. Wyvill thinks that the vice of intolerance has been - 
more pernicious in its influence than either of these. 


* Till intolerance be suppressed,’ says the venerable divine and ho- 
nest man, ‘ the blessings of the Gospel will continue to be very imper- 
fectly enjoyed in Christian countries, and their communication to 
countries not yet illuminated with the light of our religion, if not 
absolutely precluded, will be slowly and reluctantly admitted: Burt 
jn our zeal to destroy intolerance, it will behove us to shun that ex- 
cess of it, which would prompt us tu endeavour to destroy the 
estublished churches of Christendom. For ages after ages, let them 
be preserved ;. and, as the temper of the times may permit, let them 
be, wisely simplified and brought nearer to the Gospel.. The time 
will come, we trust, when by the .universal spread of Christianity, 
and the accompanying increase of knowledge, Jearning, and benevo- 
Jent zeal, the services of an endowed minisiry may gradually be- 
coine less necessary; and at last they may be wholly dispensed with, 
when the voluntary zeal of wise and good Christians, accepting ho 
legal station, or emolument in the church, may supply their office 
with advantage. But in the present state of the world, it is evident that 
the religion of a great portion uf men ofeducation is little better than 
a nominal Christianity ; and inthe absence of the clergy, few would 
‘be found at once able and willing to instruct their ignorant neigh- 
bours, and capable to lead the public worship with dignity. The 
genuine interests of religion, therefore, will be best promoted, nof, 
by endeavours to procure the destruction of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments; but by exertions for effecting their improvement, and for 
extinguishing that spirit of intolerance, which, in a greater or less 
degrec, has disgraced them all.’ 


The intolerance which has been so generally exercised, 
‘and on so many occasions, even by those who, in other re- 
specis, have been almost unparalleled in virtue and in Know- 
ledge, shows how prone men are to usurp the tytanhy of 
opinion, The instances of Sir Thomas More and of John 
Milton, are striking proofs of this; the first of whom wasas 
yatolerant towards the protestants as the second was towards 
the papists. More, who was a papist, applied the torture to 
the protestants in order to make them return to the'track of 
their ancient opinions ; and Milton, who was a protestant, 
argued that the worship of the papists ougiit to be “tnterated 
neither in public ner iv private,-because it was idolatrous. 
Neither of them considered that they were thus.making their 
own judgment the criteyion of erroror of truth, and that 
while they were labouring to exlirpate ali diversilies of be- 
lief, they were, in faci, violating the most.sacred peedepts of 
-the religion which they loved, ThatMore, who lived in a 
darker.2 ze, and who had been nurtured in aii the gtdsshess * 
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af popish superstition, should be anxions to repress: the ins 
novatrons of those whom he deemed: enemies to the most 
holy traths is jess to be wondered ; but that Milton,whoowas 
a man of the most vigorous and comprehensive genius, .and 
who had himself nobly vindicated the cause‘of civil and re- 
ean liberty, should strain his intellectual powers to jus+ 
tify intolerance towards a particular sect, is one of those 
inconsistencies of a great mind which we find it more easy to 
censure than to explain. 


‘ In the British empire, the struggle between the friends of religi- ; 


ous freedom and the powers of intolerance, has been long; and in 
different reigns attended with various success. Under the governs 
ment of Cromwell, who probably was influenced chiefly by pofitical 
considerations, a toleration was maintained for a' few years, agaiasta 
decided majority of almost every sect. In the reign ofthe first of 
the restored Stuarts, protestant intolerance seems to have prevailed 
against the will of the monarch ; and in that of his bigot brother, 
popish tolerance was insidiously displayed in proclamations against 
the laws, and against the, wish of the established church. Untiex 
the tolerant William, the famous but imperfect act .of toleration 
passed; but in about ten years the same prince was obliged, also, 
to consent to laws enacting fresh severities against atiti-trinitariat 
and Roman catholic christians. In the reign of Andi, the) new 
toleration was scarcely maintained; and under the two su i 

sovefeigns, religious rancour was abated, but no legal dimibution of 
those or of similar severities, was effected in England’; and fresh 
severities were enacted by the parliament of Ireland. ‘But ‘in’ the 
present reign, a melioration of the temper and principles of the na* 
tion, in that respect, has been proved, by successive relaxations in 
the code of persecution in England and in Ireland. ‘These conces< 
sions in favour of the rights of conscience were considerable; and 
they were obtained, in the parliament of England, chiefly’ by the 
efforts of a most distinguished patriot*, and of a great philosophical 
Statesman +, now no more; and in that of Ireland by an illustris 
aus and still surviving benefactor | of his country—men to. whom 
the friends of humanity and liberty are. deeply indebted, and cannet 
sufficiently express their feelings of gratitude and respect. By the 
influence, or with the approbation, of those generous and enlighten- 
ed men, applications were addressed to each parliament, at different 
periods, for relief from some of the pains and penadties of our intole- 


rant code ; and those applications were grounded, not on the, pring . 


ciple of duty, but on considerations of policy, or on the feelings of 
humanity. At that time, when government was disposed to re~ 
peal some of the most injurious statutes of that code, it was wisely 
done, not to press a princrple tuo extensive for the subsisting» pré- 


_ 





* Sr George Savile. + The Right Hon. Charles James Fou “ 
$ Right Hon Henry Grattan. : a‘ 
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judices of the public, or of the legislature ; but rather to propose, 
on narrower prounds, some partial cencession, which they might 
hope to gain, by the assistance of government, from the imperfect 
candour of the times, By attempting more at those periods, by in+ 
sisting on a complete restoration of the rights of conscience, imme- 
‘diately and at once, our excellent patriots would have lost those 
opportunities to raze to the ground some of the bulwarks of perse- 
cution. By availing themselves, with their accustomed wisdom, of 
those favourable moments, they lost nothing in principle; they 
gained every thing in practice, which it was pessible then to gain ; 
and upon the whole, by their partial successes, an important ad- 
vance was gradua!ly made towards the extinction of intole- 
rance, 

* But since those concessions were secured by their judicious ad- 
vice, and their assistance in parliament, alterations in the temper of 
thegovernment, and in the situation of the country, have taken 
place ; which apparently, render adherence to their then successful 
policy no longer wise and expedient; but rather recOmmend, that 
petitions on the more extended and more powerful principle of du- 
ty, remonstrating against every species of intolerance, should be 
brought forward now ; which, inthe former periods of this reign, 
would have been premature and unwise. In the last session of pare 
liament, it appeared but too plainly, that a change unpropitious to 
the cause of toleration had been effected in the councils of the 
state. On various questions of inferior moment to that cause, the 
weight of ministerial influence was thrown constantly, and with 
marked hostility, into the adverse scale; and, on the subsequent 
application for the grant of some further relief to the Roman Catho~ 
lics, nothing but a patient hearing could be gained from the justice 
er liberality of parliament. Never was the cause of toleration 
pleaded with greater energy and wisdom, with more reason and 
eloquence, than it was on that occasion ; but it was thus powerfully 
pleaded in vain: never was the empire placed ina situation more 
Imperiously commanding our rulers not to omit what justice and 
policy agreed in requiring: but the greatest impending danger, and 
the necessity to promote genera! union to avert it, and to secure the 
independence of ihe nation,.in vain urged them to compliance. 
After having repealed some of their oppressive statutes, and suffered 
others equally harsh to sink into a state of dormancy, the enemies 
of toleration appear to think that nothing more can be justly requir~ 
ed. From complaisance to the wishes of governments; much more 
than from any principles of j&stice or Christian duty, they have 
gone thus fer in the way of concession ; but they have reached that 
limit, beyond which they bave refused to go, and have persuaded our 
tulers in their turn to comply with them. Dissidents they will 
allege in this happy country cannot be dragged‘to the stake and 
burnt; persecution is not allowed to steep her hands in the blood of 
her victims. For ages these cruelties have been discontinued. And 
after what bes been conceded inthis mild and merciful reign; of 
what have sectaries regsonto complain? The more sanguinary sta- 
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tutes which, though dormant, are still in being, probably will call 

forth no remonstrance from dissidents. It were useless to com- 

plain of laws which are hardly known to exist; which cannot be 

executed, and which must soon be expunged, though they should 

not be the object of complaint to parliament. But the dissidents 
have complained, and will never cease to complain, till a species of | 
intolerance less violent than either the dormant or the repealed 

Statutes, but not less contrary to justice and religion, shall have 

been discontinued. The test-laws form that species of intolerance. 

By those laws, dissidents are doomed to infamy, and to infamous 

punishments ; te disability to serve their country; to privations of 
their rights as freemen ; and to the penalties annexed by wiser laws 

to crimes of a felonious guilt. ‘fo obtain the repeal of those laws is, 

indeed, that object for which the dissidents will struggle; and to 

defeat them will be the enxious and unremitting endeavour of their 

enemies. Here at this strongest point of their position, the pow- 

ers of intolerance have determined to make their stand ; and here, 
the progress. of concession too probably may be stopt, and the final 

extinction of intolerance may be delayed, till motives of policy and 

humanity, reinforced by the considerations of christian duty, shalt 

have been pressed, with united force, on parliament and on the 

public.’ 


It is not a little to be deplored that those persons who are 
placed at the helm of affairs, and are invested with power 
for the good of their fellow creatures, have seldom the 9@- 
gacity to discern the changes in public opinion, which de- 
mand the dereliction of old measures of policy and the 
adoption of new. Institutions, which are adapted to one state 
or degree of intellectual culture, are very ill suited for a 
different. This is the case both with political and ecclesi- 
astical institutions; neither of which are accommodated to 
the genius of the people any farther than they accord with 
their habits and opinions. Institutions which are highly 
salutary under one set of habiis and opinions may be profit- 
less or even pernicious under a different. Since the inven- 
tion of.the art of printing, infotmation of every species has 


‘ experienced such a rapid diffusion as has been productive. 


of great and striking changes of public sentiment. The set 
of religious opinions which were current in the reign of 
Henry VIL. became new modified in that of Henry VIII, 
and had undergone, in the mass of individuals, such an en- 
tire subversion in the reign of Edward VI. as to necessitate 
a total alteration of the ecclesiastical system. The new 


Opinions were adversé to the old system of worship. A 


change ensued, and a reformed jiturgy was introdaced, 
Mary made a violent but ineffectual effort to force the cur. 
rent of public opinion back into its ancient channel. A si- 
milar attempt, though the object was to repress fhe innova- 
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tion rather of political than of religious sentiment, cost 
Charles I. his life, and caused James II. to lose histhrone. 

Since the revolution, public opinion has been gradually 
taking a decisive turn in favour of a more general,and ex- 
tensive toleration ; and, comparing the state of public opi- 
nion in the middle of the sixteenth and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, it may be doubted whether an ec- 
clesiastical reformation were more wanted in the reign of 
Edward VI. than it now is in that of George Ill. In the 
reign of Edward VI. public opinion demanded the purifica- 
tion of the ceremonial and liturgy of the church from some 
of the superstitions of popery; in the present reign, does 
not public opinion even more imperiously require that the 
doctrine of the church should be separated from those ab- 
surd and mischievous tenets, which, whether they be the 
polluted growth of ancient popery, or of modern protestan- 
tism, are the disgrace of every rational establishment ? 

The church of England, as a protestant establishment, 
professes to venerate no other authority than that of the 
scriptures, and to make them the only rule of its worship and 
its iaith. Did the charch of England adhere to this profession 
no one would have reason to complain ; for she would thea 
bow only to that tribunal which all sects equally revere. 
All men who venerate the scriptures as a rule of holiness, 
might then come within the pale of the establishment ; and 
religious discord might be absorbed in the unity of peace. 
Bat the charch of England in fact pays, no more exclusive 
deference to the scriptures than the church of Rome. The 
church of Rome raises the decrees of its popes to a level 
with the precepts of scripture ; and does not the church of 
England do the same with the doctrines of its reformers ? 
The church of Rome does not allow its members to gainsay 
the traditions of its councils ; nor does the church of Eng. 
land permitits ministers to contravene the decisions of its ar- 
ticles, however opposite they may be te reason and to the 
scriptures, 

‘The church of England therefore stands as much in need 
of areforthation at this day as she did three hundred years 
ago. Her doctrine is indeed more below the general stand- 
ard of biblical knowledge now, than it was then, But ought 
the doctrives of that church, which is patronized by the 
state, to maintain tenets which are in direct opposition to 
those of the most learned and enlightened members of, the 
comimunity ? “Where a government supports a particular 
religion ought it to be that of the ignorant, or of the wise ? 
Ought itto be debased with superstition or illumined with 
knowledge ? Should its doctrines tend to encourage vice of 
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virtue ? These questions may be easily answered. Anenlight. 
ened government must be most anxious to rule over an enlight~ 
ened people: For it is the knowledge of the people which 
is the greatest ornament and the best support to, such a 
government. A virtuous government will at the same time 
omit no opportunity of advancing the moral cultdre of ‘its 
subjects. ot he 

The present ecclesiastical system was framed in a period of 
comparative ignorance and barbarism. The passions were, at 
the same time, heated by the late feuds with the Romanists; 
the scriptures were little understood, and many of the doctrines 
of the church wereonly a compromise between opposite inter- 
ests and opinions, It seems therefore not a little extraordi- 
nary that such a system should have remained so long with 
only a few trivial alterations, In the time of Tillotson such 
a correction of the liturgy was designed as would have ren= 
dered it more acceptable to the dissenters of that time, .and 
more comprehensive in its plan. But this salutary scheme 
was defeated by the intractable bigotry of the lower house 
of convocation, many of whose members were inflamed not 
only with spiritual intolerance, but with Jacobitical disaf. 
fection. Even if the preposed alterations had been effect» 
ed, these popish protestants, (for such is the name which 
they seem to deserve,) would have made use of the plea to 
pretend that the church was in danger, and to make the 
whole kingdom a perturbed scene of religious and political 
strife. 

At the time of which we are speaking, the cause of eecle- 
siastical reformation was favoured by the court. In 1689 
king William, of glorious memory, issued a commission to 
ten bishops and to twenty of the clergy to consider of such 
alterations in the ceremonial and liturgy of the church as 
would tend to edification, to charity, and to peace. The 
commission which was established on this occasion wasintroe 


duced .in the following terms: 


¢ Whereas, the particular furms of divine worship, and the rites 
and ceremonies appuinted to be used therein, being things in their’ 
own nature indifferent and alterable, and so acknowledged, it is but 
reasonable, that upon weighty and important considerations, accords 
ing to the various exigencies of times and occasions, such changes 
and alterations shouid be made therein, as to those that are in place 
and authority, should irom time to time seem either necessary or 
expedient ; and whereas the book of canons is fit to be reviewed, 
and made more suitable to the state of the church ;. and whereas, 
there are delects and abuses in the ecclesiastical caurts and juris- 
dictions, and particularly there is not sufficient provision made for 
the removing of scandalous ministers, and for the reforming of mane 
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ners neither in ministers or people. And whereas, it is most fit, 
that there should bea strict method prescribed for the examination 
of such persons as desire to be admitted into holy orders, both as 
to their learning and manners: We, therefore, out of our pious 
and princely care for the good order and edification, and unity of 
the charch of England, committed to our charge and care, and for 
the reconciling as much as is possible of all differences among our 
good stibjects, and to take away all occasions of the like for the 
future, have thought fit to authorise astl empower you, &c. and 
any nine of you, whereof threeto be bishops, to meet from time to 
time, as often as shail be needful, and to prepare such alterations 
of the liturgy and canons, and such proposals for the reformation 
of ecclesiastical courts, and to consider such other matters as in 
your judgments may conduce to the end ahove mentioned.’ 


The reformation which was here intended, and which was 
frustrated by the obstinacy of the lower house of convoca+ 
tion, particularly by the envenomed bitterness of the pro- 
locutor Dr, Jane, who embraced this opportunity of resent- 
ing the refusal of the bishopric of Exeter, which he had ve- 
ry modestly solicited the prince of Orange to bestow,—But 
the refusal, as Birch says, rendered him for ever after a seo 
cret enemy to the court and to the revolution.—Thus was the 
public good sacrificed to disappointed selfishness. 

The following is the account which Birch gives of the 
proceedings of the commissioners, 


‘They applied themselves,’ says he, § closely to the work assigned 
them for several weeks. ‘They had before them all the exceptions, 
which either the puritans before the war, or the noncomfor- 
mists since the reformation, had made to any part of the church. 
They had likewise many propositions and advices, which had been 
offered at several times by many of our bishops and divines upon 
those heads, of which Bishop Stillingfleet had made a great collece 
tion. Matters were well considered, and freely and calmly debated ; 
and all was digested ito an entire correction of every thing, that 
seemed liable to any just objection. ‘They ‘bene with reviewing 
the liturgy ; and first they examined the calendar, in which in the 
room of apocryphal lessons, they ordered certain chapters of cano- 
nical scripture to be read, that were more for the people’s edifica- 
tion. ‘The Athanasian creed being disliked by many persons on 
account of the damnatory clauses, it was to the minister's choice to 
use or change it for the Aposties’ creed. New collects were drawn 
up more agreeable to the epistles and gospels for the whole course of 
the year, and with » force und beauty of expression capable of-ef- 
fecting and raising the mind in the strongest manner. The first 
draught of them was compused by Dr. Patrick, who was esteemed 
to have a peculiar talent for composing prayers, Dr. Burnet ad- 
ded to them yet farther force and spirit. Dr, Stillingfleet then ex- 
amined every word in them with the exactest judgment; and Dr, 
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Tillotson gave them the last hand by the free. and masterly touches 
of his natural and flowing eloquence. Dr. Kidder, who was well 
versed in the Oriental languages, made a new version of the psalms 
more conformable to the original. Dr. Tennisowrhaving collected 
the words and expressions throughout the liturgy, which had been 
excepted against, proposed others in their room which were more 
clear and plain, and jess liable to objection. Other things were 
likewise proposed, which were left to be determined by the cenvo- 
cation; as particularly, that the cross in baptism might be either 
used or omitted at the choice of the parents; and that anoncons 
formist minister going over to the church should be ordained accords 
ing to the common form, but rather conditionally, in the same man. 
ner as infants are baptised, when there is no evidence of their being 
baptised before, with the addition of the episcopal benedictien as 
was customary in the antient church, when clergymen were admit- 
ted, who had been ordained by heretics ; of which manner of ordi- 
nation Dr. Bramhall, Archbishop of Armagh, had given a precedent 
wheu he received seme Scots presbyters into the church,’ 


nee who at this time was dean of St. Paul’s, wished 
that 


‘ instead of all former declarations and subscriptions to be made by 
ministers, it should be sufficient for them, that are admitted to the 
exercise of their ministry in the church of England to subscribe 
one generai declaration and promise to this purpose, viz, that they 
do submit to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the church of 
England, as it shall be established by law, and promise to teach 
and practise accordingly.’ 


But the fair promise of an ecclesiastical reformation, which 
was exhibited more than a century ago has never since 
been seriously entertained by the government, nor cherished 
by the great body ofthe clergy. A few enlightened religion. 
ists have occasionally appeared who have endeavoured tore- 
vive the plan, and in 1772, it was supported by an associa~ 
tion of very respectable individuals.—But the higher powers 
were evidently averse from the project.—They seemed to 
think that the good things of the church, which they pose 
sessed precluded the necessity of any change. The same sen- 
timent was cherished by the Romanists previous to the re» 
formation, Many were indisposed to engage in the attempt 
from indolence ; but more from selfish apprehension. The 
truth of any doctrine was deemed a matter of little concern 
compared with the /ucre ot long-established error. 

Have we any reason to suppose that a better spirit is diffus- 
ed in the present times ?—Are men become less worldly- 
minded ? Will other interests yield to the interest of trath ? 
Is not any project of ecclesiastical reform likely to experi~ 
ence a more vigorous resistance now than it did in 1772? 
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The violent antipathy which has since the year 1792 been 
engendered among a certain class of persons against every 
thing that wears the appearance of innovation,will immediate- 
ly indispose them towards any plan of ecclesiastical refor- 
matién however wise and temperate it may be.—There are 
bigots enough left in the country to raise the cry that the 
church is in danger. The men who patronize the scheme 
will be branded as irreligious and profane, as infidels or athe- 
ists, —This is the sort of praise which they must expect. [t 
is the homage which malice pays to candour, selfishness to 
charity, and falsehood to trath. 

But we agree with Mr. Wyvill that the friends of reform 
ought not to be discouraged, but to persevere in spite of every 
obstacle. Trath will always ultimately dissipate the illusions 
of error. And this desirable event will take place sooner in 
Proportion as its advocates are more strenuous and more 
firm.—But the only present benefit which the petitioners 
fora repeal of the obnoxious parts of the liturgy, &c. can 
expect to obtain is that good which must arise from the in- 
tellectual conflict which the discussion will produce.—This 
conflict cannot be too frequently renewed, ‘The force-of er- 
Tor must experience some diminution at-every successive at- 
tack ; till it finally falls never to be raised again. 

In the time of king William, the cause of religious refor- 
mation, which was even less wanted thenthan at the present 
period, was supported by the most erudite and enlightened 
part of the bishops and the clergy.—The bench of bishops, at 
that time contained as much learning, piety, and worth, as 
have ever been seen united in the hierarchy of this country, 
Yet of these men the majority, who constituted the bright- 
ést patterns both of erudition and of virtue, promoted a re- 
‘vision of the liturgy and asalutary change in the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution.—It will be sufficient merely to mention the 
names of the bishopsand clergy, who constituted the eccle- 
siastical commission in the timeof king William, in order 
to convince the reader that a more resplendent blaze of in- 
tellectual and of moralexcellence could hardly be produced 
in any times.—The commissioners were 

‘Dr. Thomas Lampiugh, Archbishop of York ; Dr. Henry Comp- 
ton, Bishep of London; Dr. Peter Mew, of Winchester; Dr. Wil. 
tiwm Lieyvd, of St. Asaph; Dr. Thomas Spratt, of Rochester ; Dr. 
Fhomas Smib, of Carlisle; Dr. Jonathan ‘Trelawny, of Exeter ; 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet. of Salisbury ; Dr. Humphrey Humphreys, of 
Banger; and Dr. Nicolas Strattord, of Chester. ‘The twenty di- 
vines were Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and soon 
after Bishop 0: Worcester; Dr. Simon Patrick, Dean of Peterbo- 
rough and seon atier Bishop of Chichester; Dr. John Tillotson, Dean 
of Canterbury. ind soon alter of St. Paul's; Dr. Richard Meggot, Dea: 
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ofWinchester; Dr. John Sharp, Dean of Norwich; Dr. Richard Kié- 
der, soon after made Dean of Peterborough; Dr. Henry Aldrich, 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; Dr. William Jaune,, Regius 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; Dr. Johan Mop 
taga, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge: Dr. John Goadma 
Archdeacon of Middlesex ; Dr. William Beveridge, Archdeacon 
of Colchester; Dr. John Batteley, Archdeacon of Canterbury ; Dr 
Charles Alston, Archdeacon of -Essex ; Dr. Thomas Tendisoit, 
Archdeacon of London; Dr. John Scott, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; 
Dr. Edward Fowler, Prebendary of Gloucester; Dr. Robert Grove, 


‘Prebendary of St. Paul’s; and Dr. John Williams, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s.’ : ‘ vat bd 


“Stich were the men who were appointed ta the important 


work of revising the liturgy of the church, andof improvingthe - 


écclesiastical constitution. Had not the temperate scheme 
‘which they had conceived, been defeated by the bigotry, of,a 
Jacobite faction,they would have left their descendants little to 
reform. But they have long been consigned to the dust ; andno 
succeeding sovereign of these realins seems to have cherished 
that enlightened desire for a plan of ecclesiastical comprehen 
. Sion which was cherished by King William.But can any sove- 

reign do bimself greater honour or his subjects greater good 
than by treading in his steps, and by endeavouring to infuse 
the true spirit of christian charity into the religious system of 
these realms ? There are, even at present, several bishops an 
the bench who would no doubt willingly concur in any re- 
gommendation of his majesty to divest the liturgy of that 
polemical matter which instead of being a source athatner, 
is a cause of strife. | . 

Ini the prayer which Christ delivered as a pattern to his 
followers, we have the perfect model of a devotional address 
to the Almighty Father of mankind. It constitutes, indeed, 
not the abstract ideal but the sensible reality of liturgie per- 
fection. [t shows what that mode of adoration. ought to be 
in which the mind and heart join; iv which the thoughts are 
elevated to heaven; the bad passions hushed to rest; and 
the kind affections awakened into life. It is (hat universality 


of benevolence, that comprehensive scheme of rational piety © 


which renounces all speculative, all] sectarian distinctions in 
the worshippers of God, which is inculcated in this prayer, 
ard which all public liturgies ought to imitate. A national’ 
worship, which is compounded of invidious distinctions, and 
which seems to afford an exclusive encouragement to one de- 
nomination of worshippers, is not only a national disgrace, 
buta badge of impiety and intolerance, {risa mockery to 
the common understanding of men ; aud it insults the very 
Deity whom it professes to adore. 


| 
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Does it become an enlightened governrient to say that 
God shall receive only one species of offerings ; that only 
those shall worship him in the national chitch who asset to 
certain metaphysical notions of his attributes?—Is not God 


the father,the benefactor,and the friend of all who do well, not | 


only in one nation but in every nation under heaven ? Away 
then with that devotional jargon, which disgraces a part of 
our otherwise admirable liturgy, and which talks of the Gad. 
head as if it were a visible or comprehensible essence,which ex- 
cludes from the national sanctuary not only hundreds bat 
thousands, who, if the church employed a more scriptural 
and more sound form of words, would enter it with joy, and 
. would not leave it without a proficiency in holiness. These 
are times in which it behoves the lovers of virtue and of 
truth, of civil and religiqus liberty, toopen their minds with- 
out disguise, and not to let either the churtch or the state pé- 
rish for want of sober and honest admonition. We think it 
né small honour to be reckoned among those who have spokén 
our sentiments on this subject without any disingenuous am- 
biguity or hypocritical disguise. Though we are warm friends 
to the establishment, yet our partiality is not such as to rén- 
der us blind to the defects of the system which we revere. 
With anfeigned sorrow we lament the residue of popish cor= 
tuptions, which are still found in the doctrine of the church; 
and he is an enemy both to the church and to christianity 
who will contend that they ought not to be done away. The 
interests of piety and of knowledge demand the sacrifice of 
_ error on the altar of truth ; and the legislature of the country 
will be wanting in its duty if it do not sanction the just, the 
beneficent, the glorious attempt. Many of the corruptions 
which are most to be deplored were discerned by the wis- 
est theologues in the days of King William ; and the increase 
of biblical knowledge since that time, has furnished more nu- 
merous means by which to distinguish the truly golden ore 
from the base alloy which impostors have mingled with the 
christian doctrine. 


* Wise and good men,’ says Mr. Wyvill, © have repeatedly point- 
ed out the propriety of various changes and omissions in our litur- 
gy ; and have expressed their wish, that subscription to a multifa- 
rious system Of metaphysical doctrines might be discontinued ; and 
the most abundant source of prevarication might be intercepted, by 
the substitution of a plain declaration ef Christian faith, in the very 
words of Scripture, with an engagement to use the liturgy of our 
church when improved by the alterations alluded to. To such 
men as bishops Watson, and the not less worthy and liberal bi- 
shop Bathurst, and to their mitred brethren who, in 1772, signifi- 
ed to the episcupal bench their readiness, if encouraged by theit ap- 
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robation, to concur with the reformers at that ,time—to those 

ishops who have since seen reason to concur with them in spme 
competent degree—the important trust probably would be commit. 
ted by the state, to propose such alterations in the liturgy; and 
such @ mode, not of altering the 39 articles of religion, but the sub- 
scription tothem, asin an easy and inoffensive manner would re- 
move the objections of many excéllent Christians, satisfy the seru- 
ples of many worthy ministers, and still effectually prevent the in- 
trusion of improper persons into the official stations of our church. 
Doubtless, this would be ably and wisely done, if such persons, une 
der due authérity, should andertake the task to prepare the néces+ 
sary correction of,our public forms of religion. And where would 
be the possible danger to the church, if in this regular and legal 
way, improprieties were removed, which our first reformers saws 
but were unable to remove ; impfoprieties, some ¢f which are con- 


‘ 


tradictory to charity,as well as common sense ; some are the errors, * 


or countenance the errors of popery; and some afford, by their ob- 
scure but incautions expression,a sanction tothose gloomy doctrines 
which too often lead their wretched votaries to the extremity of 
fanaticism, with all its concomitant miseries and absurdities. 

* Guided by such men, acting with moderation ant wisdom on 
these principles, it is highly probable, that the legislature would 
establish improvements in our litdrgy, &c. which would be truly 
beneficial; and which could disgust no reasonable churchman. Our 
national religion would then be free from blemishes of less impor- 
tance, indeed, than those which were removed by Cranmer and 
Ridley ; bat which are become more visible in this enlightened 
-age: and possibly not less offensive to many excellent Christians 


‘than transubstantiation, and the worship of the Virgin Mary were 


tothem. Many difficulties would then be removed, which at pre- 
sent bar the approach to the church, disgust free inquirers, and 
prevent that re-anion with us, which is the earnest wish of the more 
rational dissenters. They who still adhere to the infallibility of 
Rome, who still retain the contradictions of transubstantiation, qs 
not more incredible, not less warranted by the just construction of 
scripture, than those contradictions in the creed of Athanasius, 
which we retain, would be more apt to be converted to our purer 
faith, as we deem it, when it was freed from this obvious inconsist- 
ence, and brought nearer to the plain and simple religion of the 
Gospel. It wasthe wish of the wise and generous Tillotson, ‘‘ that 
we were well fid of that creed;” and every churchman has reason 
tojoinhim. With respect to the various denominations of protes- 
tants, who differ little from our church onany of the more momey- 
tous articles of religion, if they were no longer insulted by our*penal 
laws, no longer disgusted by the obstinate retention of the faults 
and imperfections of our religious forms, our protestent brethren 
would more readily wave their minor objections to bishops and to.a 
preconceived form of prayer.’ 


The reform, which Mr, Wyvill would recommend, instead 
of endangering, would secure the permanence of the esta- 
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blishment. Tt would cause no confusion, but it would dis- 
sipate the jealousy and put an end to the strife of sects. It 
would substitute charity for intolerance, and powerfully 
encourage christians of all denominations to worship God 
in the same sanctuary, in the spirit of amity and peace. 

Dr. Paley has afforded a very cogent and satisfactory 
refutation of most of the popular and common-place objec- 
tions which are urged against the policy and the usefulness 
of any alteration in the liturgy and the articles of . the esta. 
blishment, in his tract entitled,‘.4 Defence of the Considera- 
tions on the Propriety of requiring a Subscreption to Articles 
of Faith, &c. This work of Dr. ‘Palev was written when 
his intellect was in the maturity of its strength, and before 
any untoward circumstances had occurred to give a bias 
to his opinions. [t may perhaps be worth while before we 
close this article to produce a few of his observations, which 
mney eseape conciliate the regard of certain persons who 
would treat our opinions, as well as those of Mr. Wyvill, 
with neglect and scorn. There are many who have not 
strength of mind to judge for themselves, or to draw a legi- 
timate conclusion from the most apparent premises, who 
are ready to bend with obsequious servility to the real or 
the fancied authority of a fashionable name, 

It has been a common objection that, if subscription to 
articles of faith were removed,confusion would ensue; that the 
people would be disturbed with conflicting opinions, and that 
the pulpits instead of enligbteuing the congregation would 
be clouded with the fume of polemical hostility. 


* Now,’ says Dr. Paley, £ that distressing many of the clergy, and 
cortupting others; that keeping out of churches: good _ christians 
and faithful citizens; that making parties in the state, by giving 
occasion to sects and separation in religion; that these are incon- 
veniences no manin his senses will deny. The question, therefore, 
is, what advantage do you fiutl.in the opposite scale to balance these 
inconveniences? The simple advantage pretended is, that you 
hereby prevent wrangling and contention in the pulpit. Now, in 
the first place, I observe that allowing this evil to be as grievous and 
as certain as you please, the most that can be necessary for the pre- 
vention of it is, to enjoin your preachers as to such paints, silence 
and neutrality. Iv the next place, 1 am convinced that the dan- 
ger is greatly magnified. We hear little of these poimts at present 
in our churches and public teaching, and it is not probable that 
leaving them at large would elevate them Into.more importance,’or 
Make it more worth men’s while to quarrel about them. | They 
would sleep in the same grave with many other questions of equal 
aAmportance with themseives, or sink back into their proper place, 
into topics of speculation, or matters af debste from the press. 
Nove but men of some refection would be forward to engage in 
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such-subjects, and the least refl-ction would teach a man that, 
preaching is not the proper vehicle of controversy. Even at pre- 
sent,” says our author, ‘* we speak and write what we please with 
impupity.” And where is the mischief? or what worse could en- 
sue if subscription were removed ? Nor can I discover anv thing in 
the disposition of the petitioning clergy that need alarm our appre- 
hensions, If .they are impatient under the yoke, it is not from a 
desire to hold forth their opimons to their congregations, but that 
they may be at liberty to entertain themthemselves without offence 
to their consciences; or ruin to their fortunes,’ 


Some will object that great occasion of scandal would be 
given by separating the national worship from those tenets, 
which however mysterious or absurd, have acquired sanctity 
from long usage and gratify the prejudices of the -people. 
Dr, Paley well remarks thal there was much creater reason 
for this belief at the time of the reformation, 


* as the Popish ritual, which was then fallen away, had a fascination 
‘and antiquity which ours cannot pretend to. Many were probably 
scandalized at parting with their beads and their mass-books, that 
lived afterwards to thank those that taught them better things. Re- 
flection, we hope, in some, and time we are sure, in all, will recon- 
ci'e men to alterations established in reason.’ 


Dr. Paley ridicules the affected apprehension of the stick- 
lers for the old mumpsimus of the established docirines, 
that any alteration would occasion turbulence or commo- 
tions in the state. ‘Is not the whole danger,’ ‘says the 
Doctor, ‘ like the lion of the slothful, the creature of our 
fears and the excuse of our indolence ? . Was it proposed to 
make articles instead of removing them there would be room 
for the objection. But itis obvious that subscription to the 
thirty-nine articles might be altered or withdrawn upon ge- 
neral principles of justice and expediency, without reviving 
ove religious controversy, or calling into dispute a single 
proposition they contained. Who should excite disturban- 
ces? Those, who are relieved, will not; and eanless sub- 
scription were like a tax, which being taken from one, must 
be laid with additional weight upon another, is it probable 


that any will complain that they are oppressed. because their 
brethren were relieved ?? 


‘ Let the church pare down her excrescences ;—let her discharge 
from her liturgy contreversies unconnected with devotion ; let her 
try what may be done for all sides by worshipping God, in that genee 
rgiity of- expression in which he himself has left some points ; let 
her dismiss many of het articles ; and convert those which she re. 
tains into terms of peace: let her recal the terrors she’ has’ suspend- 
ed over freedom of inquiry ; let the toleration she allows to disses 
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ters be made absolute ; let herinvite men to search the scriptures, 
let her governors encourage the studious and learned of all persta~ 
sions ;—Let her do this,—and she will be secure of the thanks of 
her own clergy, and what is more oftheir sincerity. A greatercon: 
sent may grow out of inquiry than many at present are aware of and 
the few, whdafter all, shall think it necessary to recede from our 
communion, will acRnowledge the necessity to be inevitable ; will 
respect the equity and moderation of the established church, and 
live in peace with all its members.’ 








Art. X.— Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soctety 
for the Year 1808.— Part 11. (continued from p. 123.) 


XVIII. Description of an Apparatus for the Analysis of 
the compound inflammable Gases by slow Combustion; with 
Experiments on the Gas from Coal, explaining its Applica- 
tion. By William ienry, M.D. Vice Pres, of the Lit. and 
Phil. Society, and Physician to. the Infivmary at Manches- 
ter, Communicated by H. Davy, Esq. Sec, R. S.—Dr, 
Henry modestly prefaces his paper by observing that 
the object of his experiments is more to remove some of the 
obstacles which have impeded a just analysis of the aériform 
compounds of hydrogen and carbon, than to acquire such 
facts, as may enable the chemical philosopher to decide the 
controverted question respecting their composition. 

Vegetable compounds submitted to distillation at a tem- 
perature not below that of ignition, yield a variety of pro- 
ducts, but principally carbureted hydrogen gas, ov super car. 
bureted hydrogen, more commonly called olefiant gas. The 
uniform fluids thus generated, are found to possess alinost 
every degree of specific gravity, and to yield, by combustion, 
extremely d:fferent results according to the temperature at 
- which they have been formed, the stage of the process at 
which they have: been separated, and other modifying cir, 
cumstances. 

The analysis of these gases has hitherto been ‘attempted 
by simple inflammation, performed by the electric spark 
with a known portion of oxygea. The first diminution is 
from the condensation of the hydrogen; another is made 
by absorbing the carbonic acid by potash; the quantity of 
oxygen unconsumed may be determined by eudiometrical 
tests. Such are the elements from which the calculation is 
formed. But Dr. Hetry observes that in this estimate it is 
assumed that all the carbon is. completely acidified ; and 
moreover, that no part of it existed previously in the state of 
carbonic oxide; neither of which may be true. He furthes 
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observes, that he has found that the products of the eom- 
bustion of the same gas varied considerably in different éx- 
periments, and that the carbon was not fully oxygenized, in 
consequence of the precipitation of charcoalin the act of 
detonation. The quantities also, whith can be submitted 
in this way to experiment, are very minute; and there is 
considerable danger of bursting the glass tubes from the 
violence of the inflammation. To remédy these defects Dr. 
Heury has invented the very ingenious apparatus described 
in this paper. The principle of it is very simple; but a 
complete idea of all its parts can only he acquired by aid of 
the plate, which accompanies the Doctor’s description, _ 

The gas to be examined is contained in a cylindrical 
vessel open at bottom, and furnished at the top with a bent 
tube. The vessel is placed in another which has some water 
at its bottom, and by a stream of water being let into the 
second vessel, tlre gas is forced, pretty uniformly apwards, 
through the bent tube: This conveys it into another cy 
linder, containing oxygen gas placed inthe water of a 
pneumatic cisterv.The top of the bent tube. is furnished with 
a metallic burner, and a wire of communication connects 
itto the earth. A metallic rod furnished with a copper 
bell passes through the vessel of oxygen gas, is contiguous 
at one extremity to the metallic burner, and at the other 
communicates with the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine. When the sparks are passing briskly, the stream) 
of gas to be burnt is let in, and the process continued as long” 
as is thought right: and afterwards the products are exa- 
mined by the usual means adapted to this purpose, 

One defect in this process Dr. H. acknowledges to be’ 
that part of the gasescapes inflammation. If this cannot 
be wholly avoided, its quantity at least may be diminished 
by admitting the stream of gas very slowly at fitst; and by 
stopping the process when the carbonic acid accumulates so 
‘much as to diminish sensibly the inflaming power of the 
oxygen. A second imperfection is, that the water absorbs 
some carbonic acid. But Dr. H, thinks that the quantity ig 
so small, that it may be disregarded, 

Dr, Heury relates the actual results of the inflammation 
of hydrogen gas, and olefiant gas; and having satisfied 
himself of the accuracy of the results obtained by this ap- 
paratus, he proceeded to the combustion of the gases from 
a variety of vegetable substances, and especially trom those 
which it seemed probable might become economical sources 


of light. Of these he has observed, 
‘ The inflammability of the x. and their fitness 
g " 
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for the purpose of affording light, are directly proportionate to the 
quantity of oxygen requited for their saturation, The olefiant gas 
therefore burns with the greatest brilliancy ; earbureted hydrogen 
gas, though inferior, affords a dense and compact flame; but the 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen gas are entirely unfit to be employed 
as the means of artificial illumination.’ 


Numerous observations on the products of the. distilla- 
tion of different kinds of coal (tables of which are given in 
this memoir) have suggested some general remarks. 


‘1. The olefiant gas is avery sparing product of the distillae 
tion of pit-coal; beng found only in the first portions, of 
which it does not compose five per cent. But both the quantity 
of this gas, and of all the aériform products of coal, are very much 
influenced by the temperature employed. 

* 2. Sulphureted hydrogen gas is also most abundantly produced 
at the early stages of distillation, Its proportion varies from one to 
five per cent ; and towards the end it disappears entirely. A part of 
this gas unites with ammonia, which is formed at the same time, 
and the compound (sulphuret of ammonia) is found among thé 
condensed products. 

¢ 3. Carbonic acid gas appears only in an early stage of the pro= 
cess, and in small proportion, never amounting to five per cent, A 
part of this gas unites also with ammonia. 

‘4, The gas from coal undergves a general diminution of specific 
gravity and combustibility, from the commencement to the close 
of the process. The specific gravity of the coal gas appears to’ af+ 
ford a measure of its fitness for illumination, sufficiently accurate 
for practical uses ; but does not bear an exact correspondence: to 
the chemical properties of the gas as ascertained by combustion. 

* 5. The sériform product of coal does not precisely answer to 
the characters of any one of the combustible gases, with which we 
are acquainted. The first product, however, of the distillation of 
common pit-coal, after being washed with potash, approaches very 
nearly in its properties to carbonated hydrogen gas. The gases, 
which surpass this in gravity are mixtures of carbureted hydrogen 
with olefiant gas, and perhaps asmaii proportion of carbonic oxide. 
The lighter gases, in addition to carbureted hydrogen, probably con- 
tain a variable proportion of hydrogen gas, and a small quantity of 
carbonic oxide. 

‘6. The mostimportant difference among the varieties of coal 
connected with their application as sources of ight consists in the 
quantity ofsulphureted oxygen gas, which is mixed with their aéri- 
form products ; and it unfortunately happens that the eoal, ether- 
wise best adapted to this purpose, generaliy ytelds the: largest pro- 
portion of this offensive gas. ‘The only efiectual method of purify- 
jng the coal gas from sulphureted bydregen, on the large seule 
-of manufacture, will probably be found, to consist in agitation with 
quick lime and water, cowprising a mixture of the consistejce of 
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cream. Simple washing with water by no means effects the complete 
separation.” ' 


XIX. An Account of some Peculiarities in the Anatomical 
Structure of the Wombat, with Observations on the Female 
Organs of Generation. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S.— 
This is a curious and interesting paper. The habitudes of 
the wombat are thus described. : 


‘ It burrowed in the ground whenever it had an opportunity, 
and covered itself in the earth with surprizing quickness. It was 
quiet during the day, but constantly in motion in the night: was 
very sensible to the cold; ate all kinds of vegetables ; but was par- 
ticularly fond of new: hay, which it ate by the stalk, taking it into 
its mouth like a beaver, by small bits ata time. It was not want 
_ ing in intelligence, and appeared attached to those, to whom it was 
‘accustomed and who were kind to it. When it saw them, it would 
put up its fore paws upon the knee, and when taken up would sleep 
in the lap. It allowed children to pull and carry it about, ard 
when it bit them itdid not appear to do it in anger or with violence, 
It appeared to have arrived at its full growth, weighed about twenty 
pounds, and was about two feet two inches long.’ 


The koala is another species of the wombat, partaking 
of its peculiarities. Mr, Home gives us a concise description 
of this animal, and of its mode of life. | 

One remarkable peculiarity is the structure of its biad . 
legs, in which it differs in many respects from that of all 
other animals except the koala. There is a strong muscle 
passing from the fibula to the tibia, throughout their whole 
Jength. When it contracts, it pulls the fibula forwards, and 
produces a degree of rotation on the tibja, which turns the 
toesinwards. The muscle of the leg corresponding to the 
biceps flexor of the human subject is the antagonist to this 
muscle, bringing the toes back to astraight line, . . 

The use of this muscle appears to be to throw back the 
earth while the animal is burrowing. But there is nothin 
nt all similar to it in the hindlegs of the mole or other bur- 
rowing animals. 

The description of the female organs was drawn up at 
New South Wales, by Mr. Bell, an ingenious anatomist, 
of whom science was deprived shortly after by death. Tke 
uterus is double, with one common neck half an inch long, 
two lateral canals rise from the common neck on its posteri- 
or surface ; they are about two ‘inches long, having. a se- 
mi-circular course, and terminated obliquely in the vagina, 
‘The uteri in the animals which were dissected, each contain- 
ed an embryo ;_ those orifices were filled up with a gelatin- 
wus matter, which lined also the coats of the uterus, Cctiiog 
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through this jelly there issued a quantity of thin pellucid 
fluid, accompanied by theembryo wrapped up in very fine 
membranes. The membranes did not appear at all connect- 
ed by vessels, either to the-uterus or the gelatinous matter. 

From this description Mr. Home conceives these animals 
to be the connecting link between the opossum and the kan- 
garoo. In thisinstance and in that of the kangaroo, (ac 
cording fo some observations.contained in a former paper of 
Mr. Home’s) there was no connection between the foetus 
and the coats of the uterus. The foetusis therefore nourish- 
ed without a placenta; and it cannot be doubted that the 
gelatinous matter is destined to this purpose. Mr. Home 
thinks that the use of thelateral canals is to form this jelly, 
and todeposit it in the uterus: the reasons on which this 
opinion is founded appear satisfactory. 

The stomach of the wombat has a glandular structure on 
the smal] curvature exactly similar to thatof the beaver. 
A plate is given of it, inverted immediately after death, and 
distended with air., © 

XX. On the Origin and Office of the Alburnum of Trees. 
Ina Letter from 1.4. Knight, Esq. F.R-S. to Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. K.B. F.R.S.—Two hypotheses only, says Mr, 
Knight, appear in any degree adequate to account for the 
force by which the sap ascends, [t is either propelled up- 
wards by acontraction of the tubes which receive it, or the 
expansion and contraction of the cellular or Jaminated sub- 
stance, which expands and contracts with change of tem- 
perature after the tree has ceased tolive, might produce simi- 
Jar effects by occasioning nearly a similar motion, and com- 
pression of the tubes. The last of these hypotheses was former- 
ly adopted by Mr. Knight. But some recent facts have shown 
him that neither is tenable. 

He first ascertained by the help of coloured infusions that 
the tubes which descended from the annual shoots of young 
trees, were at their bases confined to that side of the stem 
from which they sprang, and to the external annual layer 
of the wood, All these tubes then were cut through by deep 
incisions ; notwithstanding which, the sap passed into the 
annual shoots in thesucceeding spring, all of which lived, 
and some’grew with considerable vigour. Again, the leaves 
~ of trees, it is agreed, perspire most in summer; at which 
time therefore much sap must ascend ; but at this period the 
tubes of the alburnum appear dry, or to contain air only. It 
is probable then that thesap does not rise at all through the 
tubes of the alburnum, and that those tubes serve for some 
other function, 

It would seem then that the sap passes threugh the cellu- 
’ Jar substance ; and by putting branches of trees into colour- 
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ed infusions, which had their cut ends perfectly closed, bat 
“some of their bark taken off, Mr. Knight found the infue - 
sion to have insinuated itself between the alburnoas tubes, 
in many instances apparently through the cellular sub 
stance, ; 

In the spring, incisions were thade into the alburnum of 
the sycamore, near the root; the sap flowed abundantly 
both from the upper and lower side of the incision. Bat 
from similar incisions at the height of eight of ten feet from 
the ground, not the least moisture flowed. Mr. Knight in- 
fers therefore that the sap must have been raised by some 
other agentthan the alburnous tubes, and have been by 
some means thrown into the tubes above theincision.. = * 

Mr. Knight concludes from hence that the sap ascends 
through the cellular substance. He supposes it to have a 
power of expansion and contraction ; and to be so organised 
as to perinit the sap to escape more easily upwards from one 
cell to another, than in any other direction. In consequence 
it will be readily impelled to the extremities of the branch- 
es. Much of the sap, headds, will probably be accumu- 
lated in the alburnum in spring; when the powers of vege- 
table life are most active, and the leaves have not begun 
to transpire. ‘The cellular substance may then discharge 
some of its contents into the alburnous tubes, from which it 
will flow if the tubes be divided, and the tree will be said to 
bleed. But as soon as the leaves are unfolded, and begin 
to execute their office, the sap will be drawn from its reser» 
voirs, and the tree will cease to bleed, if wounded, 

Upon this theory we cannot but remark, that with regard 
to the actual force which propels the sap, we are still, for 
any thing which ishere observed, as much in the dark as 
ever. 


XXI. Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter, observed by 
John Goldingham, Esq. F.R.S. and under his superintend- 
ance at Madras, in the East Indies:—Mr. Goldingham has 
prefixed to his tabies some remarks on the sources of uncer. 
tainty, to which these observations are subject, and the 
consequent difficulty in determining correct differences of 
iongitude, by compariag the-times of observation with those 
in the tables. For a proper observation the air should be 
clear ; the planet of a proper elevation ; neither moonlight 
nor twilight; and the satellite not near the body of the pla- 
net. Even ander all these favourable circumstances a dif- 
ference in the goodness of the telescope will cause a differ. 
ence in the time of observation. ‘ 

‘ At Madras,’ says Mr. G. © we had two telescopes in use, cone 
structed at the same time, in ‘appearance precisely alike, and .in- 
tended by Dollond to have been so in all respects 5 yet on repeated 
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trials, one was found to have a decided advantage of several seconds 
over the other, showing the emersions sooner, and the immersions 
later by that quantity.” 

. Mr, Goldingham’s tables abundantly confirm the justness 
of these remarks. The longitude of Madrass, by numerous 
observations is 5" 2)’ 14”, or 80° 18’ 30” east of Greenwich, 
Every observation almost in the first table varies from 
this by one or two minutes of time or more. 


XXII. Electro-Chemical Researches, on the Decomposi- 
tion of the Earths ; with Observations on the Metals obtuined 
from the aikaline Earths, and on the Amalgam procured 
from Ammonia. By Humphry Davy, Esq. Sec. R.S. MLR. 
I. A.—t\n his celebrated Bakernan lecture Mr. Davy hinted 
at-his having obtained a metallic basis of barytes, similar to 
the. bases of potash and soda. Many difficulties, however, 
have occurred in the way of obtaining complete evidence on 
the decomposition of the earths; and Mr. Davy acknow- 
ledges that at preseut he brings forward the investigation in 
a state of imperfection ; preferring theimputation of having 
published untinished labours, to that of having concealed 
dacts, which may tend to assist the progress of chemical 
knowledge. 

Simple electrisation appears to decompose the alkaline 
earths, like the fixed alkalies; but the effect was so indis- 
tinct, and the complicated circumstances requited for it, 
were such, that it caused a necessity to form other plans of 
operation. 

Many other artifices were therefore employed ; but in 
some cases ihe results were indistinct ; in others the quanti- 
ties produced were too minute fora satisfactory examination, 
ov: the heat geerated was so great as to destroy the pro- 
ducts immediately upon their evolution. 

‘Whilst I was engaged in these experiments,’ adds Mr. Davy, ‘in 
the beginning of June, I received a letter from Professor Berzelius 
of Stockholm, in which he informed me, that in conjunction with 
Dr. Pontin, be had succeeded in decomposing barytes and lime by 
negatively electrifying mercury in contact with them, and that in 
this way he had obtained amalgams of the metals of these earths. 

* Timmediately repeated these operations with perfect success ; 
a gilobule of mercury, elcctiified by the power of 500, weakly 
charged, was niade to act upun a surface of slightly moistened ba- 
Tytes, fixed upona plate of platina. ‘The mercury gradually became 
less fluid, and after afew minuies was found covered with a white 
film of barytes ; and wher the amalgam was thrown into water, hy- 
drogen was disengaged, tlie mercury remained free, and a solution 
of barytes was formed. 

_ © The result with .j:ime, es these gentlemen had stated, was pre. 
cisely analogous.’ 
. From strontites a similar and speedy result was obtained 
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To-pracure ag amalgam poy magnesia the process must’ be 
longer continued, and the'éarih kept constantly moist, “Tf 
sulphate of magnesia be fséd, instead of the pure earth, the 
amalgam is much’ soén¢r obtained. These amalgams ej- 
ther in the air or pip erribakh wants ; the earths 
are re-produced and the nercury revived. Pane 

To separate the metalliesbases from: the amalgam has been 
attended with’ much.diffieulty; and. Mr. Davy is oncertain 
whether he has as yet perfectly succeeded. He says, 


i } > mr ; i i ve TAS 

€ In the.best result that,1 haye obtained from the distillation of 
the amalgam of barytes, the residuum appeared as a white metal 
of the colour of silver.. It was fixed at all common temperatures, 
but became fluid at a heat below redness, and did not rise in vapour 
when heated to redness in a tube of plate glass, but acted violently 
upon the glass, producing a black mass, which seemed to contaiu' 
barytes, anda fixed alkaline basis in the first degree of oxygenase 
tion,’ . 

It sinks rapidly in ‘water, and even iti sulphuric acid, 
though surrounded by globules of hydrogen, of two or threé 
times its volume: it probably’ therefore 13 four or five timég 


sf 


us heavy as water. I{ flattened by pressure, with the aid of 
a considerable force. In the dir it is changed into barytes, 
and under water with great heat, and thé evolution of hydro- 
gen. i 10 % oak yae ’ 
The habits of the metal from strontites,’ are atralogous: to 
those of the base of barytes. That fro) lime has nothither- 
to been successfully separated. That from magnesia act¥ 
upon the glass, before the mercury is driven Off.” It 'se@nrg; 
however, very similar to those which have been’ examined’ 

As the bases of the fixed alkalies have been denominated 
potassium and sodium, Mr. Davy proposes to call the basés 
of the alkaline earths, barium, strontiam, calciam, add thag- 
nium. Magnesium (which would be more appropriate) bas 
been already applied by Bergovann to metallic manganese, 
But why may not this be changed into manganesium ? ? 

The results of the inquiries concerning the other earths,alu- 
mine, silex, zircone, and glacine, have been less satisfactory. 
In operating upon silex, according to his original method, 
(viz. filling two gold cones with distilled water, in one of 
which some silex was pul) an acid appeared in the one cone 
and an alkali in the other. But the acid proved to be the 
nitric, produced as in other electrical experiments of a stmi- 
Jar nature; and the alkali proved an accidental ingredient .. 
of the silex. The powers of electro-chemical analysis ate 
continually demonstrating the imperfections of the common 
chemical methods of separating bodies from each other. By 
operating upon a mixture cf silex and potash, and of alu~ . 
mine and potash, brilliant metallic scales appeared ; and in 
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#ach case there seemed an alloy to be formed of potassitm 
and the base of silex or alumine ; but in each case it was su- 
perficial, becoming white and alkaline as suon as it ‘was ex- 
posed to the air. From the genera! tenor of these and many 
other experiments Mr. Davy says that, 


* There seems very great reason to conclude that alumine, zir- 
cone, glucine, and silex are, like the alkaline earths, metallic ox- 
ides, for on no other supposition is it easy to explain the phenome- 
na that have been detailed, The evidences of composition and de- 
Composition are not, however, of thé same strict nattire as those that 
belong to the fixed alkalies or alkaline earths ; for it is possible, that 
inthe experiments in which the silex, alumine,and zircone appeared 
to separate during the oxidation of potassium and sodium, their 

asés might not actually have been in combiriation with them, but 
the earths thémselves, in union With the metals of the alkalies, or in 
Metre mechanical mixtures.’ 


Mr.. Davy’s opinion that ammonia is an oxide with a bi- 
nary basis,bas received a strong confirmation ftom a beautiful 
experiment first performed by professdér Berzelius and Dr. 
Pontin. They electrified mercury negatively, in the vol- 
taie circuit, in contact with solution. of ammonia. Under 
this agency, the mercury gradually increases in volume, and 
when expanded to four or five times its forther dimensions, 
becomes a soft solid, ; 

The compound by exposure to the air reproduces ammo- 
bia and quicksilver, with the absorption of oxygen; in 
water ammonia and quicksjlver are likewise reproduced, with 
the evolution of hydrogen. The Swedish chemists from 
these facts considered the new preduct te be an amalgam 
of mercury and the metallic hasis of ammonia. 

Mr. Davy has effected the decomposition of ammonia by 
means still more simple. A globule of mercury was put in- 
to a cavily made in a piece of muriate of ammonia, or car- 
bonate of ammonia, It was placed on a plate of platina, 
which was made positive in the circuit of a large battery ; 
and the mercury was made negative. A strong effervescence 
with much heat immediately took place ; and in a few mi- 
Butes the globule had enlarged to five times its former dimen- 
sions, and’had the appearance of an amalgam of zinc. When 
the connection was broken off, its crystallizations rapidly diss 
appeared, emitting ammoniacal fumes and reproducing 
quicksilver. 

‘An amalgam, but not sosimple in its composition, may be 
formed without the aid of electricity. When mercury, 
united to asmall quantity of potassium, sodium, barium or 
calcium, fs made to act upon moistenéd muriate of ammonia, 
the amalgam rapidly increased to six or seven tines ils vo- 
lume, and the compound seemed to contain more ammo- 
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hiacal basis than that procured by electricity. But this 
- Matter is, of course, a triple compound, 

Mr. Davy has not_been able to preserve this anfulgam of 
to separate the ammoniacal basis from the meréary. The 
moisture adherent to it is sufficient for its deconvposition. 
The quantity of ammoniacal basis contained in itis exceed- 
ingly minute. When the amalgam is thrown into water, the 
quantity of hydrogen evolved is not above half its bulk. It 
does not contain in sixty grains of mercury more $y part of 
a grain of ammoniacal basis. . The quanti:y of water neces~ 
Sary to revive it is hardly appreciable. 

Mr. Davy conclades his important and interesting me.’ 
moir with some considerations of general theory, connected 
with the metallization of the alkalies and earths. 


* The more,’ he observes, ‘the properties of the amalgam obtained 
from ammonia are considered, the more extraordinary. do they ap- 
pear. A =) : ’ 

* Mercury by combination with about ze$sq part of its weight 
of new matter, is rendered a solid, yet has ‘its specific gravity dis 
minished from 13.5 to less than 3, and it retains all its metallic 
characters ; its colour, lustre, opacity and conducting powers, res 
maining unimpaired, to tad 

‘ It is scarcely possible to conceive that a substange which forms’ 
with mercury so perfect an amalgam, should not be metallic in its 
own nature ; and on this idea, toassist the discussion concerning 
it, it may be conveniently termed ammonium: { 

‘ But on what do the metallic properties of ammonium depend?. 
Are hydrogen and nitrogen both metals in the aeriform state, at 
the usual temperatures of the atmosphere,,, bodies of the same chae 
racter, as zinc and quicksilver would be in the heat of ignition-? 

‘ Or are these gases in their common form, oxides. which become 
metallized by de-oxidation ? ' ‘ia 

‘ Orare they simple bodies not metallicin their own pature; but 
capable of composing a metal in their deoxygenated, aad: an alkali. 
in their oxygenated state 2” - 


These problems offer most inyportant objects of investiga- 
tion ; but the experiments which Mr. Davy has made in ree 
lation to them have been-hitherto unsuccessful. 

It cannot be dopbted that the surprising facts developed 
by the genius and industry of Mr. Davy will ultimately 
greatly modify or it may be overturn the received ¢chemieal 
theories. ‘Phat all the metals are really compounds there 
can be little doubt ; and hydrogen (as is highly probable) 
entering into the composition of ammonium, a suspicion tae 
tural'y arises that it may also be a principle of all the-metals 
and perhaps of-all inflammable bodies. A theory may there- 
fore be defended which will resemble the phlogistic theory, 
in which hydrogen may take the place of- phlogiston ; 
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hydrogen united with an unknown basis will constitute the 
inflammable compound, ard the same basis united to waler 
would form the alkalies, acids, and oxides. _ But Mr. Davy 
allows that the received hypothesis is more distinct and sim- 
ple, and ought not to be discarded unless rendered untenable 
by direct expetiment. 


‘ * Whatever new lights,” proceeds Mr. D. ‘ new discoveries may 
throw upon the subject, still the facts that have been advanced, 
shew thata step nearer at least has been attained towards the true 
knowledge of the nature of the alkalies and the earths. 

* Something has been separated from them which adds to their 
weight, and whether it be considered as oxygen, or as water, the 
inflammable body is less compounded, than the uninflammable 
substance resulting from its combustion.’ 


A still more general hypothesis might be framed. It seems 
certain that when there is chemica: attraction between 
bodies, they are in opposite states of electricity ; and by 
changing their electrical -conditions their affinities are 
changed or destroyed. It is possible that the same species 
of matter, possessed of different electrical powers may -ex- 
Inbit different chemical forms, : 


* Whatever be the fate,’ says Mr. D.‘ of the speculative part of the 
inquiry, the facts however will, 1 hope, admit of many applications, 
and explain some phenomena in nature. 

¢ The metals of the earth cannotexist at the surface of the globe, 
bot it is very possible that they may form a part of the interior ; 
ard'‘such an assumption would offer a theory, for the phenomena of 
volcanoes, the formation of lavas, and the excitemetit and effect of 
subterraneous heat, and would probably lead to a general hypothe- 
sis in geology. 

+ * The luminous appearance of those meteors connected with-the 
fall of stones, is one of the extraordinary circumstances of these 
wonderful phenomena. ‘This effect may be accounted fer, by sups 

ing that the substances which fall come into our atmosphere in 
a metallic state, and that the earths they: principally consist of are 
a result of combustion,but this idea has not the slightest connection 
with their origin or causes.” 
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Art. X1.—Caledonian Sketches, or a Tour through Scotland 
in 1807, to which is prefixed an eaplanatory Address to 
the Pubhic upon a recent Trial. By Sir Joho Cerr. 4to. 
el, 23. Matthews and Leigh, 1809. 





~ WE thiok that every work ought to stand or fall by its own 
merits, without any invidious reflections either on thé per- 
sonal circumstances of the author or on his past productions. 
The compositions of the same person may and must vary in. 
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excellence at different periods of his life. The power of intel 


Jectual exertion which is often affected by causes that eseape 
common observation is never long the same. And even where 
there is no declension of mental strength, the choice of a 
subject which is less happy, may render the execation more 
imperfect. But ifaman have composed a ridiculous or fatile 
performance at one period of his life, there is no reason why 
the laughteror thecontempt which it may have occasioned, 
should be transferred to another production of a different cha. 
racter or of superior ability. With respect to the present — 
work of Sir John Carr we shail not suffer our jadgment to be 
warped nor our opinion to be influenced either by his for= 
mer publications or by the circumstances ef a late trialy ia 
which the knight was very ill-advised, in bringing an action 
against the venders of a burlesque representation of. one of 
his former works. ' 
Inhis explanatory address Sir John Carr has deprecated 
the imputation of having intended any attack on the liberty of 
the press ; and he teils us that the sole ground of his legal 
complaint was not the text of the work entitled ‘ My Pocket 
Book,’ but only the frontispiece and the explanation, 10 whick . 
he was represented as describing the Irish as still practising 
the obsolete custom of voking the plough to the tail of 
the horse. But surely this was too trivial and too absurd a. 
thing to be made the basis of alegal prosecution. Sir John, in- 
deed, seems to insinuate that he should not have fled for re 
fuge to acourt of Jaw, however much he might have been 
chafed and galled by the satire of the pen; but the moment 
that alaugh was attempted to be raised at hisexpence by 
the tool of the graver, his mind bristled with indignation ; 
and finding himself unable to endure the sharp strokes ‘of 
his adversary, or to answer sarcusm by sarcasm,and repel wit 
by wit, he resolved very inconsiderately to call intheaid of 
John Doe and Richard Roe to assist him in crushing his as+ 
sailant. But the design of Sir John was rendered trustrate 
by the judicial prudence of Lord Ellensorough and the good 
sense of an English jury. Sir Join, indeed, says, ‘ if there 
was any press that [ wished to obtain a victory over it was 
not the literary press but the caricature press,’ but we fear that, . 
in this instancé, Sir John would not have heen serry: for a 
victory over both! We must however contess that, we re- 
joiced most heartily at the verdict that. was given in favour 
of the publishers of ‘ My Pocket-Book.’ For if such a ver- 
dict had not been given, we are firmly convinced that the li- 
berty of the press would bave received a mortal wound. Tue 
freedom of literary discussion would have been destroyed, by 
the feelings of disappointed authorship, calling on: the courts 
of juw to shut up the courts of criticism, We are no friends to 
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the licentiousness of the press; but we are convinced that, 
where the press is free, even its licentiousness must soon 
work its own cure, as long as truth is more powerful than er- 
ror, and probity and good sense than knavery and impos- 
ture. If Sir John’s Travels in Ireland were agreeably diver- 
sified with matter of instraction and amusement, with live- 
ly anecdote, and correct information, he might have laugh. 
ed atthe vain attempt to render him ridiculous and con- 
temptible ; but if they afforded a fair ‘topic for banter and 
for jest, Sir John should have considered the author of ‘ My 
Pocket- Book,’ as a useful monitor to him in any subsequent 
publication. 

We shall now proceed to notice these Caledonian sketches 
of Sir J. Carr with as much impartiality and good bumour as 
if he had never written any thing before, or.as ifa latg trial 
had never taken place. 

~ The sumptuous bill of fare which the knight has placed 
at the beginning of his work, in the contents of his chapters, 
will probably be sufficient to induce many persons who 
meet with his book, to sit down and regale their appe- 
tites on a repast which. is rendered so piquant by variety. 
‘ Sir John left London as he tells us ‘io the delightful 
month of June.” He made a short stay at Cambridge in his 
way, where he talks of the Cam’moving ‘ slowly and silent- 
ly, as if conscious that it flowed through the seat of 
study and meditation.” We can readily pardon Sir John for 
assigning a sensitive personality to this muddy stream, when 
we recollect that Bacon and Millon, and Barrowand Newton 
have walked on its banks. 

Natural curiosity induced Sir John ‘ to pay an early visit 
to the raoms which the illustrious Pitt occupied in Pembroke 
College,’ where he says that be ‘ felt that glow of enthu. 
siasm, which departed genius never fails to excite on the 
spot which it has rendered sacred by its presence,’ If is 
this glow of enthusiasm, Sir John mingled that feeling of 
admiration which patriotic virtue excites, and that of re- 
gret which ahe loss of it must occasion, we cannot say that 
any room, ia which Mr. Pitt either sat, read, or drunk 
would excite the same sentiments in vs, who regard his ad- 
ministration as one of the most prodigal and disastrous which 
this country ever experienced, Sir John having eulogized 
Mr. Pitt, tollaws the example of Mr, Walter Scout in com. 
memorating his great opponent Mr. Fox in a contiguous 
rhapsody of praise, Dr, Clarke, too, of Cambridge,receives a 
littie of the unction of compliment of whichSir John evident- 
ly takes a Jarge stock with him on his travels, and which 
he deals out with. no unsparing hand by the way. Indeed 
manypages of his journal exbale the aroma of this delecta- 
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blé commodity. Sir John has been pecoliarly happyia meet 
ing with so many accomplished ladies and gentlemen, and 
such a rare assemblage of beauty,talents,elegance,and worth, 
In his progress from the Cam to the Tweed,thongh it 
cannot be expected that our courteous knight should furnish 
us with any very novel information on such a beaten tract, 
yet in this as well as in the other part of his journey he pro, 
duces some anecdotes, and amasses many desultory partieu- 
lars, which will render his book a very pleasant lounge 
in anidle hour. If Sir John do not instruct us by the depth 
of his wisdom, yet he often tells a story with vivacity and 
ease, and indeed he is such a companion as a gentleman 
would not be displeased to bave with him in a post-chaise, 
particularly in a dreary road. : 
Sir John enters Scotiund through Roxburghshire, and 
highly celebrates the picturesque beauty of this trontier, 


' © The road to Jedburgh,’ says he, ‘ lay through meadows, here of 
vivid green, there of a rich moss yellow colour; on either side were 
“country seats, handsome plantations, winding streams, thick woods 
rising majestically above them crowned with luxuriant shrabs.’—‘It 
is not possible to conceive any situation more romantic thanthat of 
Jedburgh ; it is surrounded and in some parts intermingled with 
nurseries, orchards and gardens, which give it in this respect very 
much the resemblance of Upsala in Sweden.’ Some of the best 
Jand close to Jedburgh lets at the very high rate of 6l. and 71. per 
acre.’"—‘ The inhabitants derive their principal support from a con- 
siderable woollen and small stocking manufactory, and bleacheries.’ 


Sir John says that the prison is small but clean and well 
ventilated, but he adds what seems a little irreconcileable 
with: part of the description, that ‘ there is no yard for exer- 
cise, and no privies.? Sir John proceeds throygh Melrose 
to Edinburgh. 


* The classical cye,’says Sir John,‘has discovered some resemblance 
between Edinburgh and Athens: the castle has been compared with 
the Acropolis, Arthur’s seat with Mons Ilymettus, and Leith and Leithe 
walk with the Pirzus.If the North Lock and Cowgate were filled with 
water, Edinburgh would in a considerable degree resemble Stuck- 
holm which stands upon insulated ridges of rock. This romantie city 
is constantly presenting a new picture with the progress of the sun, 
and upo the change of the atmosphere and the season 5 tae stu~ 
pendous and magnificent rock and castle finely grouping with every 
surrounding object.’ 


Sir John certainly does not overrate the beauty of the New ~ 


Town, but we agree with him that compared with the bustle 
and population of the Old Town, it bas @ rather melan-. 
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eholy ait. The situation of Queen-street, which opens to 
the north, 


‘The fashionable evening promenade,is grand, beautiful beyond ail 
description. The eye enchanted wanders over parks, plantations 
and villages, adorfing a gradual slope of about two miles to the 
Frith of Forth, which exhibits a noble expanse of water; its shores 
decorated with every variety of rural beauty, and its bosom embel- 
ished with gliding vessels and rocky islets, whilst the elevated hills 
of Fifeshire and the mountains of Perthshire form a beautiful back- 
ground to this magnificent scene, ; 





* The number of handsome hotels,’ says Sir John, ‘were among 
the early objects ofmy admiration. Some of them are as splendid 
as any in London, and prove the rapid advance which Scotland 
has made in refinement. The rooms are elegantly furnished, and the 
servants tolerably clean and very attentive. Not many years since 
the inns afforded the most wretched accommodations, and the 
waiters were so filthy that it was whimsically said of them that, if you 
were to throw one of them agsinst the wall, he would stick tere.’ 


Our readers need not be afraid of visiting this learned 
capital from any dread of those nuisances which were too 
Jong suffered to be practised to the disgrace of a civilized so- 
ciety. Ata very early hour every morning, the dirt is re- 
moved by carts, which are engaged for the purpose, and the 
winds soon purify the streets, 

Holyrood House which certainly deserves a place among 
the curiosities of Edinburgh, has long afforded the Count 
d’ Artois a place of refuge from the importunity of his credi- 
tors. The long room or gallery on the north side of the build. 
ing, which contains the portraits of no Jess than one hune 
dred and eleven Scottish kings, all of which are said to have 
been painted by one artist from the head of a porter, was 
employed by the count as a chapel, for the performance 
of mass, which, thanks to the religious indifference of the 
times, is now in no danzer of being disturbed by the tumul- 
tuous frenzy of another John Knox, 

The chamber in which Mary slept, is on the second 


floor. 

“Her bed and the furniture of the room remain as she left them, 
The bed of crimson damask, bordered with green siik fringes and 
tassels, and the cornice of the bed is of open firured work, and con- 
sidering isantiquily In good preservation. — Bebind the bangings of 
this reocm, in part folaed back, is the door of a passage leading to 
the apartments underneath. ‘I hrough this door it is said Lord 
Darnley and the conspirators entered on the Oth of March, 1566, 
end effected the murder of Riggio. ‘The closet, in which this san- 
guinary transaction took place, 1 lathe north-west tower of the pas. 
lace, and about twelve feet square, and epens into Mary’s chamber * 
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who was supping with the countess of Argyle and the, jll-s | 
Italian, when the assassins dragged him away (althongh, he clang 
to his royal patroness for protection) and butchered bim in the ad- 
joining chamber of presence, upon the floor of which 1 me, brown 
spots are shown, as the blood of the murdered musician, , 


After reprobating the conduct of Elizabeth to the wafor- 
tunate Mary, and exemplifying from the common histories” 
the well known jealousy which the English entertained of the’ 
Scottish Queen, sir John proceeds p. 65, to favour: the’ 
reader with a parody which he says that he composed op, 
‘ the golden days of good Queen Bess,’ when, ‘ his muse was, 
boyish.’ We shall quote one stanza of this, ‘ boyish’ céme. 
position ; and we believe that. the reader will not dedire 


more. 
* She dress’d just like a porcupine and din’d just like a pig, sir, 
And an over-running butt of sack she swallowed at a swig, sir: » 
Her brawny maids of honour ate and drank confounded hard, sir, 


And droves of oxen daily bled within her palace yard,sir't 
* Detested be the gluttony, &c. 


This display of Sir John’s‘ boyish muse,’ proves at Jeast 
that a late trial,in which the knight made so ridiculous a- 
figure, did not make any addition to his previous stock of the 
mauvaise honte of authorship. Sir John says that he. twice 
ascended the lofty hill called, ‘ Arthur’s seat,’ from which he 
adds that, ‘ the view is truly superb.’ Surely sir John must. 
have been indebted to his mercer for the loan of this epithet; 
‘ The eye,’ says he, ‘ ranges over the metropelis, the German 
ocean, the course of the Forth, a rich and populous extent of 
country, tothe vast mountainsof Benledi and Benlomond, 
until the Laveronds, otherwise Wallace Markers, preclude 
all further view.’ 

We were pleased with the following description of the 
Bridewell at Edinburgh, which is situated on the westera 
side of the Calton-hill, and was finishedin 1746, from a de- 


sign of Mr. Robert Adam. bi 


* It is'a strong building in the form of the letter D, the whole is 
surrounded by a wall, between which and the prison there is an) 
area. It consists of five floors ;.the upper one is used as an hospi4 
tal and storeeroom. A passage passes ‘along the middle’ of yo 
semicircular part of the building, with apartments ‘on either sides - 
‘Phose towards the outside are used as dormitories, and those on the 
inner side of the semicircle of which there are thirteen in each Story, 
have an iron railing in front, and look into the inner court, which 
is roofed and glazed, and lights the whole, Every part is compos-, 
ed of stone or irow, except the doors. The bed-chambers, which are 
each about eight feet long by seven brodd, and furnished with a bed . 
on an iron frame, und a tuble, are lighted by #loug gurrow window, ; 

Cait. Rav. Vol. 16: March, 1805. ¥ 
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the glass of which is fixed ina frame of iron and turns upon the. 
centre. Upon the top of the house are large cistetns, which stipply 
every part of it with water. In the entrance of the governor’s house is 
a dark apartment with high narrow windows, which commands every 
eell, and enables the proper officers to see whether the criminals are 
at work without being observed by them. From this point of view, 
the interior resembles an aviary in form, and lightness of ¢onstruc- 
tion, The women spin and the men pick oakum; they are never 
permitted to hold any communication with each other, and they are 
not allowed to také any exercise but what their work affords. In 
summer they work from six in the morning till eight in the evening, 
and in the winter from sun-rise to sun-set. ‘The prisovers wear a 
prison-dress, and their own is cleaned and preserved for them until 
the éxpiration of their confinement. I visited the kitchen, with 
which, as with every other part, | was highly gratified, on account 
of ijs atrangement and perfect cleanliness. The breakfast and sup- 
pet of these prisonersis oatmeal-porridge and small beer, and their 
dinner, broth made of fat and vegetables, and those who perform 
more than their task-work are allowed bread to their broth,purchased 
by the produce of the surplus of their labour, and a larger portion of 
porridge. On Sundays they have a portion of meat. The whole insti- 
tution is under the careful inspection of the magistrates and the” sheriff. 
ef the county, whose visits are frequent and regular. As a proofof the 
salubrity of the prison, and of the excellence of its discipline, I am 
informed by one of the principal magistrates of Edinburgh, that‘al- 
though it has been used twelve years, during which it hes constantly 
had upon an average not less than fifty persons confined in it, only 
four deaths have occurred in that period, and it is to be remembered, 
that many of the vicious of both sexes sent there frequently enter. it 


in astate of extreme debility or disease, the fruits of a profligate 
course of life. 


(To be toncluded in our next, ) 
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RELIGION, 


Ant. 12.—The Credibility of the Jewish Exodus, defended against some 
Remarks of Edward Gibvon, Esq. and the Edinburgh Reviewers. By the 
Rev. W. Cockburn: 4. M. Christian Advocate ia the University of Cam- 
bridge, late Fellow of St. John’s College, and Morning Preacher at Wo- 
burn Chapel. §vo. Hatchard, 1809. 


IT has been thought not a little remarkable by Mr. Gibbon and 
several other persons, whe have had propensities to scepticism, that 
the miracles which are related to have been performed by Moses 
should have been’seen by his contemporaries without beleg bobentd, 
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and should have been believed by the Jews of a later period, with- 
out being seen, The evidence of ocalar demionstration, which is 
the strongest of which any fact is susceptible, is said to have béen 
insufficient to produce a conviction of the reality of the miracles, 
among those who were living at the time, while the proof of t 
dition, which is commonly so much more weak, fallible, and erro- 
neous, than that of sense, is deemed competent to produce belief in 
the modern Jews, respecting the supernatural occurrences which are 
recorded in the Old Testament. How this could happen, is ¢er- 
tainly a difficult question, of which the Rev. W. Cockburn, Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, has attempted to 
furnish the solution. For this purpose, Mr. C. tells us very gfave- 
ly, that there was‘ a great difference between the situation’ of the 
Jews ‘ and our own ;’ that * the Exodus of Israel is no tale of mo- 
dern times, that that event took place, if at all, in the infancy of 
the post-diluvian world ;’ thut ‘ we can distinguish what is naterat 
but uncommon, better than they could at that time ;’ that ‘ by them 
most natural effects might be thought miraculous;’? and that ‘ in 
an age when common events produced the effects of miracles, reat 
miracles might almost be mistaken for commonevents.’ Mr. Gock~ 
burn also tells us that ‘ magicians and necromancers were very 
common’ in the days of Moses; and that ‘ the three first miracles 
performed by Moses, were performed also by. the cmagicians of 
Egypt;’ and that, ‘ whether these surprising acts were the operas 
tions of infernal spirits, opposing the will of God, or of supernatural 
spirits fulfilling his inscrutable behests, or the mere deceptions of 
human art and subtlety ; still it clearly appears thut men’s eyed 
were accustomed to behold unusual things, without ascribing them 
to God's agency, or, at least, without considering them as @ proof 
of any exclusive rule of faith?’ These are the primary consideya- 
tions which the erudite sagacity of Mr. Cockburn presses upon our} 
attention, before he proceeds to demolish, in due iorm, the objee- 
tions of Mr. Gibbon and other sceptics to the marvels of. the Exo+ 
dus. For this purpose, Mr. C, endeavours to prove that Mr. G, 
and his associates have argued from false premises; that the ancient 
Jews did not behold the miracles of Moses with indifference, and- 
that those miracles do not constitute the exclusive basis of the be- 
lief of the modern Jews, 


Are. 13.—The Constaney of Israel. An unprejudiced Illustration of some 
of the most Important Texts of the Bible; or a Polemical, Critical, and 
Theological Reply to a Public Letter, by Lord Crawford, addressed to 
the Hebrew Nation: Written, without Prejudice, by Solomon Bennett,” 
native of Poland, and professing the Aris in London, Svo: pp. ‘235. 
Wyatt, Picket Street, Temple Bar: ' ress ; 

. at _ - ‘ 

MR. Sclomon Bennett, the autho? of this work, is, in addition 
to his theological qualifications, an engraver of prinis in line, and 
imitation of chalk, of portraits, &c. &t. at No. 63, Chasing Cross. 
Of his style of engraving, he has. exhibited a specimen Bt the come | 
mencement of the work; ing portrait of his own. able phy- . 
siognomy, and many of our -— 7 will, no doubt, think that he 

2 ' 
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shines more as a professor of the arts, thana champion of theology, 
Our reverend divines will not express much gratitude to Mr. So- 
Jomen Bennett for the following observatiun : 


€ I have often listened,’ says he, ‘in some chapels, to a crow from 
the pulpit with ahuman voice, saying, The Jews never read the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, for fear they should be converted by 
this vision, and are strictly prohibited by.their Rabbies from read 
ing it.’ I testify that I have never heard of such a prohibition.’ 


* The innumerable Jews throughout our dispersion, to my know- 
ledge, read, understand, and reflect on it also.’ 

Mr. Bennett says that ‘ the fifty:second and fifty-third chapters 
of Isaiah relate to one and the same vision, pointing out a glorious 
and happy resturation ;’ that ‘ he personifies the Israelites in a 
single persen as Ais sercant, who suffered much from their enemies 
at the dispersion, not for their own iniquities indeed.’ Again, he 
says, “Isaiah foretells all the calamities and oppressions which at- 
tend our dispersion, yet not for our own crimes; and successively 
from Moses consoled the Israelites with comfortable hopes of a 
future and geheral restoration, more glorious and more agreeable’ 
to all minds, more animated and more particularlysinstructed in res 
ligious principles, but by no means alluding to a suffering Messiah,’ 
Some think to press it out of that chapter.’ 


POLITICS. 


Aer. 14.—Inlercepted Fragment of Instructions from Bonaparte to one 
of his Ministers: found in Spain. By Thomas G. Smith, Esy. Mer- 
chant. London. Ridgway. 1809. 


WE ‘are told in an advertisement, ‘that these instructions were 
brought over by a merchant who lately made his escape from the 
interior of Spain, and that they: were found in the possession of a 
Spanish soldier, belonging to the army of Romana, who had_ fallen 
in with a French messenger, whom he put to-death, | The in- 
structions themselves are suppored to have been addressed by Bo- 
naparte to his minister at Vienna. Whether these instructions be 
genuine or forged, we shall not waste our own time, nor that of our 
readers in discussing ; but we must say, that if they be a forgery, 
the author, though he deserves blame in other respects, seems at 
least to deserve praise for the ability and penetratiun with which he 
has developed the probable sentiments and views of ‘Bonaparte. 
The following reflections on what the Spasiards might, and what 
they ought to have done, if they: had been in earnest in their 
wishes to establish a free government, and to rescue their country 
from the subjugation of France, are singularly just. 


.* If those who conceived the idea of opposing France, had been 
men of tact, men of talents, afd equal to creating. events, iu short, 
had-they been patriots, such as the English government would feigu 
bave believed they were, they would have acted otherwise. Instead 
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ef endeavouring to prop up the wreck of a. fallen monarchy, with» 
the effigy of a king who never will be suffered to leave France, they 
would have banished that king who had abandoned them, and _ they 
would have abolished his despotism ; in the room of which they, 
would have established a-popular government, iu whose defence the 
people would have felt an interest. , 

‘A contrary mode of proceeding has been followed by conse. 
quences which it was easy to foresee. Nobles, who were already, 
odious by the interest they had to keep their power, erected theme 
selves into a tribtinal, for the purpose of maintaining the ancient. 
monarchy with all its impotence, instead of opposing to France the 
almost irresistible power, of a revolutionary. state.’ ok 


The following wbsenvations on the measures of the present admi- 


nistration, though coming from the pen of an enemy, suggest much 
wholesome admonition. en 


‘ ‘The English, prodigal of their gold, of their good faith, and of 
their silly policy, were eager to favour the execution of‘ measures 
planned without prudence, and undertaken without means, always 
hoping, notwithstanding a long experience of the contrary, that 
their gold would inspire energy and patriotism. Could they mot 
see that what they took to be a popular insarrection was nothing 
more than the last struggles of a decrepit body on the point.of ex- 
piring ? Why did they not rather suggest the idea of a complete 
revolution, justifiable in every way, by the abdication of the Bour- 
bons? They need only follow the same policy in South America, 
where doubtless they ‘will pique themselves upon supporting the in 
terests of Ferdinand VII., in order to give to France the ascendaricy 
which she wishes to acquire there. And to carry to its herghe 


this their blind system, it will only remain for them to assist the 
Turks,’ 


The recent peace between this country and Turkey, will- confer 
an interest on the following remarks, which were, at least, ptib- 
lished before intelligence of that event bad arrived ; and, if these 
instructions be the genuine product of Bonaparte, they ought to 
operate as a restraint on the precipitate temerity of ministers in 


engaging this country in another contest, for the protection of the: 
Turk. . i 


* The minister at Constantinople is ordered to appear uncon 
cerned at thé negociations of the English with that government, 
whilst underhand he will endeavour to encourage them: so much if 
his majesty persuaded that a treaty of peace between those’ two 
powers would lrasten the success of his views. Forthe Emperor 
fears, with reason, that the English, obliged to continue at war with 
the’ Porte; may at length see through the absurdity of a system, 
which Mithertd has afforded thefm no indemnification for the miatry 
thitlions they’ Wave squandered, and “thattliey may try to ‘thilte 
anietids for thé fault’ they have committed, by attempting to take 
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Candia, Lemnos, and probably even the Morea, with a view to 
establish a settlement of Greeks, in order to prevent the French 
from drawing over to their side these people, who would furnish 
them with above 10,000 seamen. , 
* The wisdom of such a step isso evident, that it is surprising it 
ever should be put into the balance against the foolish hope of up- 
holding an empire crumbling to pieces at all points. Nothing 
therefore can be more pleasing to his majesty than a treaty, which, 
by taking from the English all those advantages, will furnish France 
with a just pretext fur making war against the Grand Seignor.’ 


Arr. 15.—Summary Review of the Evidence adduced upon the Charges 
oo Royal Highness the Duke of York. pp. 24. Stockdale, 
- 1809. ' 


THE writer of these few pages is an advocate for the innocence 
of the Duke of York; at least he does not make his guilt amount 


to any thing more than a (itile indiscretion ! ! ! 


Arr. 16.—WNightingale yersus Stockdale. Report of the Trial in an Ac. 
tion for a Libel, contained in a Review of the ‘ Portraiture of Metho- 
diem ; tried at Guildhall, before the Right Hon. Lord Ellenborough, 
and a Special Jury, Saturday, March 11th, 1809. Taken in Short-hand 
by Mr. Bartram. §vo. Jobnson. 


THE interesting publication of Mr. Nightingale, entitled a Por. 
TRAITURE OF METHODISM, was reviewed in the New Annual 
Register, for 1807. ‘I'he notice of the work, which was very short, 
concluded with the following words, which constituted the principal 
ground of the present action. ‘ Ihe evidence of a renegado shall 
never be admitted in our court. There is a depravity indeed in this 
man’s heart, (if we may reason from his publication before us) that 
unqualifies him from giving evidence in any court. The methodists 
may be fools, but their present historian is obviously a knave.” Mr, 
Sedgwick was leading counsel for the plaintiff, and he certainly ex- 
erted himself most ably and most successfully for his client, for 
whom the jury found a verdict, with two bundred pounds damages. 
We wre not among those who haye made the business of reviewing, 
Subservient to the purposes of moral defamation. We conceive 
that we have nothing to do with the characters of authors, any far- 
ther than as they are identified with their works; and so -far, 
and no farther, we think ourselves justified in making the. indi- 
viduals themselves the objects either of censure or of praise. The 
trees of authorship, if we may apply a word rot indicative of in- 
tellectual organization, to the genus irritabile of writers, may, like 
other trees, be known by the fruits which they bear. If a book be - 
either dull in itself, or malignant in its tendency, the morality of 
criticism will not suffer us to compliment the author on the lustre 
of his intellect, or the benevolence of his heart. _We.do not-think 
ourselves privileged To call knave or fool, as-humeer or caprice 
may suggest; but where an author will take pains to estabjish -biy 
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_ title to either of these appellations, we should be unjast’ te the 
public and to himself, net to ratify his claim. We fear that our 
brother-reviewer in the Annual Register, rather exceeded the li- 
mits of equitable censure, when he applied the term knave to the 
author of the Portraiture of Methodism ; for that work has. every 
‘appearance of being the product of an honest and impartial seeker 
after truth. ‘We do not, however, arrogate to oursetves the right 
of sitting in judgment on any of our associates in the courts of 
literary criticism. | 


Art. 17.—4n Attempt to elucidate.the pernicious Consequences of a-De- 
, winten from the Principles of the Orders in Council. pp. 76. Tipper. 
9. ae p< 


THE writer of this sensible pamphlet very forcibly argues that 
the occasional deviations from our orders in council, by which our 
ministers allow the importation of French brandy, Dutch butter, 
cheese, &c. &c, are very favourable to the enemy, and very inju- 
rious to the commercial interests of this country. The author re- 
marks, that it is the policy of Bonaparte to connive at the exparta- 
tion of such articles as enter at once into our immediate consump- 
tion, without employing any of our industry, but that he will not suffer 
any of our manufactures to be imported in return ;. that the articles ° 
which we thus procure, must therefore be paid for in hard cash; 
and, hence, that the exchange is greatly against us, and will be 
more. The author recommends the total.exclusion of French 
brandy, &c. and the prohibition of all intercourse with the Dutch, - 
as the best means of inflaming the discontents, by aggravating the 
distresses of that people, and of thus shaking the throne of king 
Louis. We have not space to ‘state all the arguments of the au- 
thor; but his pamphlet is deserving of an attentive perusal. 


Ant. 18.—A View of the Political Situation of the Province of Upper Ca- 
.nada, in North America; in which her physical Capacity is stated, the 
Means of diminishing her Burden, encreasing her Value, and on 
her Connection to Great Britain, are fully considered. With Notes 
“ppendiz. Svo. pp. 79. Earle, Albemarle Street. 1809. 


THIS view is the production of Mr. John Mills Jackson, .who 
tells us that he inherited a claim to'a large and valuable tract of 
land in the province of Quebec, and that he was resolved to settle 
onan estate which he had purchased in Upper Canada, where he 
had expended a considerable sum in improvements ; but.that com 
sidering neither his person nor his property secure under the system 
pursued there, he was obliged to relinquish the hope Of its enjoy- 
ment. The lands which belonged to the crown, in Upper Canada, 
were by an act of parliament, passed in 1791, directed. to be ‘dis- 
tributed among the American loyalists, with a reservation of a se- 
venth part of every grant, asa provision for the clergy. A constitution 
On the model of the British, was, at the same time, formed for the 
government of the country, which was divided into two provinces 
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* The English laws were adopted by the first legislatirre without tithes, 
Poor rates, bankruptcy or game laws.’ Could, says the author, 
* any thing be wanted, with such a productive soil, intersected with 
the grandest lakes and rivers, to make the inhabitants most happy, 
but the pure administration of thé blessing: so liberally bestowed 2” 
But he informs us that‘ the beneficent intentions of the King have 
been defeated, the wisdom of the British Parliament frustrated, the 
civil officers and people oppressed, and even the salutary efforts of the 
Provincial Assembly overturned ; the most, loyal, attached, and de- 
termined people, are become so aggrieved, enslaved, and irritated, that 
they view with delight the prospect of hostilities with America, in the 
hope of being freed from that Government to which they had once 
looked for security, liberty, and repose.’ 





The author moreover says that the ‘ wisdom of the British parlia- 
ment in forming the constitution of the colony has been defeated, 
and the very reverse of a free govefnment established,’ 


“In the 31st of the King, purporting to give to the Canadas the 
British constitution, the clause from the 18th of the King directing all 
monies raised jn the colony to be accounted for before the House of 
Assembly, and to be appropriatéd by the said House, is introduced, 
that it might clearly appear as afundamental part of the act: yet, 
in open defiance of this act, not only all duties levied under the 
14th and 15th of the King, on articles coming into the port of Que- 
bec, but all internal duties, as licences for retailing liquors, and all 
penalties and forfeitures levied under the said acts, are not appro- 

riated by the Provincial Assembly, but drawn and applied by the 
xecutive. 





* The shopkeepers’ adds the author, ‘are the justices of peace ; they 
have the means of extortion, and the power of enforcing payments ; 
they are first the criminals, then the judges; and the Court of 
Appeal seems to be so constructed as to prevent an honest verdict 
from passing into effect. The practice of the Court is unjust, op- 
pressive, and influenced; favourite attornies were made Deputy 
Clerks of the Peace, so that process might be entered and writs 
obtained most partially. The Crown Lawyer is allowed nearly 
seven pounds sterling for every criminal prosecution! an induce- 
ment to listen to trifling, complaints, and prefer frivolous indiet- 
ments, when if power was gratified, and independence harrassedy it 
was a sufficient excuse for an,inflated contingent account.’ 


We are extremely sorry to'learn from this account that great dis- 
affection towards the mother country prevails both in Upper and 
Lower Canada. By putting an end to the exercise of arbitrary power 
jn particular individuals, by securing to the inhabitants all ‘the, bles- 
sings of a free government, the aversion of the colonies from, , the 
parent state might be appeased, and a reciprocat ood will, arising 
from a common interest, restored ; bat if the causes of discon 
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tent, which are specified in this pamphlet, are suffered to increase, 
the separation of Canada from this country is no very improbable 
event. And when we consider that we ate almost éxcluded by the 
wide spread domination of Bonaparte from the purchase of naval 
stores in Europe, and that the Canadas alone could in 4 few years 
produce more hemp, timber, iron, tar and turpentine, than the Bri- 
tish navy would consume, we think that it behoves the ministers of 
this country not rashly to forfeit the friendship or to provoke the 
eamity of a people who are capable of rendering us such pnpeeaae 
service in our greatest exigencies. 


Arr. 19.—The Indagator; or the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of defensive 
and offensive War considered ; by which the true Warriors are contra- 
distinguished from the Pagan Heros, adapted tethe present Times: By | 
Sparkes Molitor. 8vo. pp. 141. Button. 1809. 


MR. Sparkes Molitor is, we have no doubt, a very well-meaning 
man; but he expresses himself in such a ‘manner as is far beyond, 
the sphere of our comprehension. Take aspecimen from p. 44. ‘ The 
iniquity and malice of man, which, “ the angry feliuws’”’ devour and 
rebuke through their wrath and indignation, doth not belong at all to 
the ordinance of God, but merely to the Turba ; which overturns and 
lays waste kingdoms and countries, and changeth the earth into 
burning sulphur, mercury and sal. When the giants and tyrants 
shedded innocent blood, then came the anger of God with its officers 
and s/ayed the children ‘of Israel and brought the sword of the Turba 
upon them, whence all wars arise ; for, the wisdom of God is without 
wars : therefore no war can originate from the divine order of eternal 
nature.” 

We will produce one more instance of this writer’s theological or 
philosophical profundity, which defies the reach of our shallow 
understandings, * God and Christ are not’ two distinct beings; 
** Christ is God, and thereis not another. In his manifestation 
thou may dis‘inguish seven beings, yet beside or beyond the mani. 
festation of God is without any being. The beings are only his ma-. 
nifestation.’ 


POETRY. 


Art. 20.—Poems by Miss Evance. Selected from her carliest Productions 
to those of the present Year. Longman. 1808. 

THESE poems seem the production of an elegant but rather 
desponding mind; they abound with pathos and sentiment. Some 
of the sonnets are equal to those of Bowles, which they much 
resemble, and the rest of the poems, which gre on various subjects, 
manifest sensibility, delicacy and taste, We will select one, which is 
not the best in the collection, but which will serve asa sample of the 
average merit of the whole, 


‘ Gentle Eve had blash’d'adieu— 
Soft the twilight breezes‘ blew ; 
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Faint appear’d the western star;— 
O’er the tufted woods afar ; 

Soon the silver orb of night 

Rose majestic on the sight, 

From the grove that wav'd before 

A peasant’s humble cottage door : 
© how tranquil was the hour! 

My bosom felt its soothing pow’r; 
I paus’d—and silent gaz'd around, 
And listen’d for each rural sound, 
Low the woodbine-scented breeze 
Rustling creeps among the trees ; 
Then I softly genfly heard 

The twitter of the nestling bird : 
While across the forest dell, 

Tinkled faint the cattle’s bell ; 

Soon a strain of music near 

Struck with sweet surprise mine ear ; 
It came from that secluded spot 
The peasant’s lowly peaceful cot, 
There the mother sang to rest 

The babe she folded on her breast — 
A; was a hymn, or evening pray’r 

A simple melancholy air ; 

It spake her tenderness and love, 
Her pious hope and trust above. 

O there is more of magic found 

In such a plaintive artless sound, ' 
More that will touch and melt the heart, 
Than all the studied tones of art! 

* I saw her kiss her darling’s form, 
And place it in the cradle warm ; 
Then, cautious stir her little fire, 

To cheer her boy’s expected size : 

While oft she listening paus’d to hear 
Whether his well-known step drew near ; 
Then to the open’d door she came, 

And look’d and sigh’d her William’s name. 
Bright was the flame that o’er her face 
Flashing disclus’d its artless grace ; 

But brighter did her smiles appear, 
When she beheld his form so dear, 

And with affection’s language sweet, 
Flew swift his homeward steps to meet. 
Ah ! did not that enraptur’d smile 
Repays the weary husband's toil? 
Repay—O toil itself will prové 

Delight, endur’d for those we love ! 

And how mistaken then are those ? 

Who say, that pleasure only glows 
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Where Portune spreads her treasures gay— 
O ’tis Affection’s lovely ray 
That brightens all—Affection cold, — 
Vain are our stores_of glitt'fing gold ; 
They will not teach us to possess 
The fleeting form of Happinesss 
She, Angel wand’rer from above, 
Can ne’er be brib’d-to smiles of love ; 
Bur’tis in calm Affeetion’s breast 
That most on earth she loves to rests 
Ah poverty! why should we dread 
Thy lone ebscure, and humble shed ? 
How oft beneath its roof are seen 
Content, and Love, and Peace serene, 
And Virtue’s undistub’d repose, 
And all the heaven Devotion knows. 
For these, not-wealth—my pray’r shall be;— 
Rich blessings these, tho’ giv’n with Poverty !” 
We hope to have other occasions of noticing the poetical produc- 
tions of Miss Evance in our literary journal. 


NOVEL. 


Ant. 21.—The Towers of Lothian; or the Banks of the Carron. A 
Scottish Legend, 4 Vols. By the Author of the Two Pilgrims. Holmes 
and Whetterton. 1809. ‘ 


TO those who love the horrid, the marvellous, and the improba- 
ble, the Towers of Lothian wil afford ample amusement. In this 
tale, they: will find beauteous ladies imprisoned by tyrant hus- 
bands after having murdered their lovers, and set fire to their castles, 
stern and inexorable fathers, who sacrifice their daughters for ambi- 
tion to the men whom they detest, and who meet their own death by 
poison as a reward for their cruelty. Then we have direfal caverns, 
frightful moats, and draw-bridges, which lead to gloomy castles, 
with round towers and long winding galleries; monasteries with 
good friars and bad, and convents out o; number filled with agreeae 
ble nuns and dignified lady abbesses. Out of these materials four 
volumes of stupidity arespun. The affectation of writing like Mrs. 
Radcliffe would spoil a story more ju:ticiously combined than the 
Towers of Lothian, and the author has most woefully mistaken bis 
talents if he imagines that he can excite any interest by this style of 
writing. The work may please a hundred silly women who love to 
kill their precious hours, by poring over any thing that makes its 
appearance in the shape ef a novel! but.ao person of taste or com~ 
mon sense can toil through these four volumes,and say that they met 
with any thing but common-pluce remarks, vapid narrative, anda 
dull conciusion. The endeavour to blend the stery with characters 
in the English and Scottish history is so very clumsily performed 
that it adds to the deformity of thewhele. The birth of the young 
Earlof Nithisdale is not st all cleared up nor explained, and the 
preservation of the young Earl of Lothian is equally improbable and 
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unaccountable. Half thé thaterials which aré huddled together 
in these volumes might in the hands of a person even of ‘moderate 
discrimination and ability have been wrought into an instructive 
and pleasing tale. 


M EDICINE 


Art. 22.—Remarks on the present State of the Ewnatic Asylums in Tree 
land ; andonthe Number and Condition of the Insane Paupers in that 
Kingdom ; with an Appendix containing a Number of original Letters 
and other Papers connecied with the Subject. By Andrew Halliday, 
M.D. Sve. Murray. 


MUCH preise is due to Mr. Charles W. W. Wynne for his hue 
mane effects to form proper asylums for the payper and criminal 
lunatics of this kingdom. Dr. Halliday seems to have committed 
a kind of a buli in professing to treat of the present state of the lu- 
natic asylums mm lreland ; | since he tells us that there are none in 
existence. This is not, however, accurate. ‘There is one we find, 
at Dublin; another, as we learn from one of his correspondents, at 
Downpatrick ; and in the county of Clare, there is a small asylum, 
attached to the county infirmary: this is the case too with some 
other of the county infirmaries. These institutions, however, 
are obviously insufficient for the necessities of the country 5 and 
the poor lunatics are mostly suffered to roam at large, either 
objects of terror when outrageous ; or of sport and ridicule when 
harmless. We cannot omit one trait in the character of the poor 
‘ oppressed and insulted Irish peasant. He thinks it an indispensable 
duty to share his morsel with the wandering maniac, so that the bur~ 
den of the support of these miserable objects falls principally upon 
those who are half famished themselves. Can there be a more bitter 
libel upon the government, and the aristocracy which supports it P 

We must give the benevolent writer of this little tract credit for 
the best intentions in his attempt to call the attention of society and 
the legislature to the situation of so considerable a body of our suf- 
fering fcllow creatures in the sister kingdom. His situatiqn, residing 
we believe, at Manchester, has been unfavourable to hi§ inquiry. 
But he has done his utmost, and whatever may be the success of 
his endeavours, we doubt not but he will reap the best reward, in 
the approbation of an approving conscience. 


Arr. 23.—IJmportant Researches into the Existence, Nature, and Com- 
munication of Venercal Infection, in Pregnant Woman, Wew-Born In- 
fants and Nurses, bythe late P. 4. 0. Mahon, Chief Phijsician to the 
Yenereal Hospital de Vaugirard, &c. &c. &c. at Paris. These are 
contrasted with the new Opinions of the late John Hunter upon this Sub. 
ject, together with Observations, by _— Surgeor, Sve. 3s, 6a. 
Becket. No date. , 


THE opinion of Mr. Foot, seems to be that the farther a writer 
has lived from his own days, the greatér' is his a thority ; and, i 
consequence we have the comfortable. assurance, as knowledge: : 
not rogressive, but retrograde, ” 
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If.we are.to believe him, it is our, business now to.trace back our 
steps in order to recover our lost ground, and to recur to the now- 
ledge of half a century ago. If this beso, medicine is truly in an 
unfortunate predicament, for certainly nothing can be more vague, 
inconsequential and unscientific than the theories in bebalf of which 
Mr. Foot so strenuously pleads, In the treatise of M. Mahon, we 
have a complete specimen of that sortof unsatisfactory reasoning, 
which we hope to see banished from whatever assumes to itself the 
name and dignity of science. In the, description of symptoms 
Called syphilitic, we find neither precision nor method,, hey are 
made to be so numerous, and so, much diffused over the body, that 
any thing or every thing may be called so, Disputes mtist be end- 
less without accurate diaghostic symptoms. In M. Mahon’s_his- 
tories we are told of healthy infants becoming syphilitic withou¢ 
contagion, the disease having lurked in their blood. Does an English 
surgeon exist, who can believe such a tale ? We ts 

How far the children of parents affected with syphilis, cat be 
healihy, and what (if they are diseased ) are their peculiar diseases, 
we wish to be dispassionately investigated. That they cannot 
have a true syphilis, without the application of virus, we have no 
doubt; nor hag any one, we believe, on this side the channel, ex- 
cept Mr. Jesse Foot. We have seen nothing in M. Mahon’s trea- 
tise to meke us alter this opinion, It is a very poor composition ; 
and it,is moreover disguised by a bad translation, which is in parts. 
nearly Unintelligible. ot rg ' nandindl 

MISCELLANEOUS: © ©) 80. 
Arr. 24.—Prostitutes Reclaimed and Pehitents protected : being an.dnéwer 
to some Objections made against the Principle and Tendency. of the Lon-i 
don Femule Penitentiary, with Observations on Licensed, Brothel-houses, 
-and on the Means of discourazing Prostitution... By William Blair, 
£sq. Surgeon of the Lock Hospital and Asylum, the penien Female Pe- 
nitentiary, the Bloomsbury, Dispensary, and Neo Rupture mess: hee 

Meaiber of the Royal College of Surgeons, and of the Meuicet pe ae : f 

London, Paris, Brussels, ber » Se. Fc. * 2s. Seeley. 1 869%: aie " 
Art. 25.—The Remonstrant ; being a Letler to Mr: Witam Hate, in Re~ 

ply to his Address to the Public upon the injurious Tendency of the Lon»! 

don Female Penitentiary. By G. Hodson. \s. Conder, SOG e hu00 ag 


Art. 26.—Cursory Remarks on a recent Publication; addressed te the 
- Pablic, upon the dangerous Tendency of the London Female Penitentiary, ; 


&c. §c. By Juvenis. Svo: Williams. 1809. ; 


WE noticed the ‘ Address’ of Mr. Hale, to which the above three 
pamphlets are a reply, in our last Number, pp..220, 221, in which 
the reader will please to insert the word ‘ not’ after * ought in line. 
10, p- 221. We have alzeady given our unbiassed opimon on the 
probable effects of the London Female Penitentiary. ‘The principle 
on which the institution is founded, is certainly beneficent, and we 
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trust that virtue and happiness will, in a majority of instances, be 
the result. The experience of the Magdalen Hospital certainly fa- 
vours this conclusion. That hospital was established in 1758; 
since which period there have been near four thousand ad. 
missions. Of these it is without any exaggerations of pro- 
bability, supposed that at least two thirds of the whole number 
have been reclaimed and become useful Characters in society. But 
Mr. Hale thinks that ‘the effect of this new insirution will be to 
increase the sum of prostitution,’ and that ‘ its principle is wholl 
unsupported by the word of God.’ These objections have beeh 
very ably and very satisfactorily refuted by Mr. Blair, Mr. Hodson, 
“&e, e particularly recommend the perusal of Mr. Blair’s 
pamphlet as well as that of Mr. Hodson, When Mr. Hale asserts 
that such institutions, as the London Female Penitentiary, are not 
supported by the injunctions of Christianity, he might as well have 
argued on the same ground, against infirmaries and hospitals, 
Christianity warmly inculcates the GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF BE- 
NEVOLENCE; but it leaves the practical modifications to the dis- 
cretion of individuals. Whatever only tends to lessen the sum of 
vice and misery or in any way to mitigate the wretchedness, and 
the depravity of mankind, cannot but be countenanced by Christi- 
anity. It is consonant to its genius and in unison with its precepts. 
That Magdalens and Penitentiaries of this description are not novel 
things,Mr. Hale might have learned from the lifeof Ignatius Loyola, 
the father ef the Jesuits,who founded an hospital at Rome for the re- 
ception of those unhappy persons who were desirous of abandon- 
ing the paths of prostituuon, He endowed the institution which he 
established, with a large sum of money; his example was followed 
by many persons, and particularly by Leonora Osoria, the wife of 
John Vega, ambassador to.Charles the Fifth. Several ledies of 
lity interested themselves in: the reformation ef these poor des- 
titutes, But the establishment itself exposed Loyola to @ torrent 
ef obloguy, as is said, by Ribadaneira, who is quoted by Bayle.— 
When Loyola was,told that the pains which he wastaking for the 
conversion of these prostitutes was only so much time lost, and that 
would soon be-agaia sunk in the vortex of their former in- 
famy, he replied that he shouid think his labour well bestowed if 
he could keep them only for one night from offending God. Great 
good sense, piety, and humanity characterise the observation. He 
who can meke virtue respected or vice loathed, who can produce 
bliss or alleviate woe, only in some of the frectional parts of life, is 
@ benefactor to his species. The impulses of philanthropy have 
incited us to make these remarks in favour of an institution which 
we believe to be principally supported by persons whose- theologi- 
cal tenets are very adverse toourown. But CHARITY IS OF NO 
sEcT. 
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